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PROLOG U E. 
Spoken by the PLain DEALER 


J THE Plain Dealer am to aft t5-aay, 
And my rough part begins vefore the play. 
Firſt, you who fcribble, yet hate all that write, 
And keep each other company in ſpite, 

As rivals in vour common miſtreſs, Fame, 
And, wit) faint praiſes, one auuther Camn © 
'Tis a good play, we know, you can't forgive, 
But grudge yourſelves the pleaſure you receive, 
Our ſcribbler, therefore, bluatly bid me ſav, 
He wou'd not have the wits pleas'd here to-day. 
Next, you the fine, loud gen'lemen o th" pit 
Who damn all plays ; yet, if yave any wit, 
'Tis but what here you ſpunge, and dai'y get : 
Poets, like friends to whom you are in delt, 
You hate; and ſ% rovks laugh, to fee undoue 
Thoſe puſbiug gameſters whom they live upon. 
Well, you are ſparks; and ſtil will be i' th* faſhion; 
Rail then at plays, to bide your obligation. 


Now, you ſurewd Jueges, who the boxes ſway, : 


Leading the ladies hearts and ſenſe aſiray, | 
And, for their ſutes, ſee all and hear u play; 
Corrett your cravats, foretops, lock behind; 

The dreſs and breecing of the play neer mind. | 
Plain-dealing is, you'll ſay, guite out of faſhion ; 
You'll hate it here, as in @ dedica! on. 

And your fair neighbours, in a itr:ning poet, 

Xo mare than in a pamter will alloy it. 

Pitares 109 like the lates will nat picaſe; 

They mu be drawn here tos like godde /i. 

Fo, as at Lely's 40, word truncheou wicll, 
And Iz like herges in a painted feld: 


But the courfe dauber of the coming / ctes, ! 
To fo!low life and nature only means; :- | | 8 if 


Dijplays you as you are, makes bis fine 2 
A mercenary jilt, and true to n9 man : 

Bis men of wit and pleaſure of the age, 

Are as dull rogues as ever cumver'd [tate 
He draws a friend, only to cu lam ju, 
Aud makes len naturally break bis trag. 

4 only att a part like none of you, 

And yet, you'il fay, it is a fool part t97 : 
An boneſt man who, like you, never winks 
At faults, but, unlike you, ſeats what be thinks : 

The only fool, who ne'er found patren yet, 

For truth is now a fault as well as wit, 
And where elſe, but on ſtages, de we fee | 3 
Truth pleaſing, or rewarded hone/ty ? BY 
Which our bold poet does this day in me. 

If not to th' haue, , be to th proſperous kind, 
Same Friends at court let the Plain Dealer find, 


Dramatis Perſonwz. 


ANL, of an honeſt, ſurly, nice humour, ſuppos'd fiſt 
in the time of the Dutch war to have procured the com- 


mand ot a ſ}.ip out of honour, not intereſt, and ny 


a ſca-lite only to avoid the world. 

FxEEMAN, Manly's licutenant, a gentleman edu- 
cated, but of a broken fortune, a complier with the age. 

VYERSNILGH, Manly's boſom and only friend, 

NOyvEL, a pert railing coxcomÞb, and an admircr of novel- 
ties, makes love to Olivia. | 


Major OLoFox, an old impertinent ow, given to oſeribling, | 


makes love to the Widow Blackacre. 

Lord PLAVSIBLE, a ceremonious, ſupple, commending 
coxcomb, in love with Olivia. 

Jra xy BLACKACRE, a true raw ſquire, under age and 
his mother's 8 bred to the law. 


Or 1via, Manly" s miſtreſs, 


FinzLi14, in love with Manly, and follow'd him to ſez i in 


man's clothes. 
FL124, couſin to Olivia, 
[+TT1ICF, Olivia's woman, | 
Vidow BLACKAGRE, a petulant, litigious widow, always 
in law, and mother to Squire Jerry, 


Lawyers, Knights of the Poſt, Bailiffs, and Alderman; a 
bockſciler's Apprentice, a F We Sailors, Waiters, and 


 Ancndants, 


SCENE, LONDON. 


— — 


— — — 
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ACT 1. SCENE 1. 
Captain Manly” Lodging. 


Enter Captain MANLY ſurlily, and my Lond PLauSIBLE: 
following him; and two Sailors behind, 


MANLY. 


| T ELL not me (my good Lord Planſible) of your 


decorums, ſupercilious forms, and flavith ceremo- 
nies ; your little tricks, which you, the {pat niels 
of the world, do daily over and over, for and to one an- 
other, not out of love or duty, but your fervile fear. 
L. Pla. Nay, i'faith, i'faith, you are too pattionate ; and 


1 moſt humbly beg your pardon, and leave to tell you, they _ 
gare the arts and rules the prudent of the world walk by. 


Man Let 'em; but I'll have no leading-ſtrings. can 


walk alone; We a harneſs, and will not tug on in a fac- 


tion, kiting my leader behind, that other flave may do 
the like to me. 


L. Pla. What, will you be ſagular then, like nobody | ? 
follow, love, and eſteem no body? | 


Man. Rather than be general, like you, follow ev ery 
body; court and kiſs every body, tho” 3 at the lame 


time you hate every body, 


L. Pla: Why, ſeriou! ly, with your b my dear 
friend | 


Alan. With your pardon, my no friend, I will not. as 


| you do, whiſper my hatred or my ſcorn, 3 a man fool 
or knave by ſigns or mouths over his ſhoulder, whiltt you 


have him in your arms: (or ſuch as you, like common 
whores and en are nl 8 to thoſe you 
embrace. 


I. Pla. Such a; I! Heavens defend me—upon my 
hon | | 
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Man. Upon your title, my Lord, if you'd have me be- 
lieve you. 

L. Pla. Well, then, as I am a perſon of honour, I ne- 
ver attempted to abuſe or leſſen any perſon in my life. 
Man. What, you were atraid ? 

L. Pla. No; but ſeriouſly, I hate to do a rude thing: 
no, faith, I ſpeak well of all mankind. 

Man. I thought ſo: but know, that ſpeaking well of 
all mankind is the worſt kind of detraction; for it takes 
away the reputation of a few good men in the world, 
by making all alike. Now, I ſpeak ill of moſt men, bes 


cauſe they deſerve it; I that can do a rude thing, rather 


than an unjuſt thing. 
I. Pla. Well, tell not me, my dear friend, what ok 


deſerve; I ne'er mind that: I, like an author in a dedi- 


cation, never ſpeak well of a man for his ſake, but my 
own ; I will not diſparage any man to diſparage myſelf : 


for to ſpeak ill of people behind their backs, is not like 


A perſon of honour ; and truly, to ſpeak ill of 'em to their 
faces, is not like a complettine perſon ;. but if I did ſay 
or do an il} thing to any body, it ſhou'd be ſure to bs 
behind their backs, out of pure good manners. 

Man. Very well; but I. that am an unmannerly ſea- 
fellow, if I ever weak well of people (which is very ſel. 


dom indeed) it ſhou'd be ſure to be behind their bicks; 


asd if I ſhou'd fay or do ill to any, it ſhou'd be to their 
faces. I wou'd joſtle a proud, ſtrutting, over- looking 
coxcomb, at the head of his ſycophants, rather than put 
out my tongue at him when he was paſt me; wou'd frown 
in the arrogant, big, dull face of an overgrown knave of 
buſineſs, rather than vent my ſpleen againſt him when 
his back was turn'd; wou'd give fawning flaves the lie, 
whilit they embrac'd or commended me; cowards, while 
they brag ; call a raſcal by no other title, tho” his father 


had left him a duke's ; laugh at fools aloud before their 
miſtreſles; and mult. deſire people to leave me, when 
| their viſits grow at laſt as troubleſome as they were at 


Arſt impertinent. | 

I. Pla. 1 wou'd not have my viſits troubleſome. _ 
Man. The only way to be ſure not to have 'em trot- 

dleſome, is to make em when people are not at home; 
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for your viſits, like other good turns, are moſt N 
when made or done to a man in his abſence, A pox! 
why ſhou'd any one, becauſe he has nothing to do, go 
and diſturb another man's buſineſs ? 

L. Pla. I beg vour pardon, my dear friend. What, 
you have buſineſs ? 


Man. If you have any, I wou'd not detain y your Lordſhip, 


L. Pla. Detain me, dear Sir? I can never have enough 
of your company. 
Man. I'm afraid I ſhou'd be tireſome : I know not 
what you think. 
L. Pla. Well, dear Sir, I fee you'd have me gone. 
Man. But I ſee you won't. I ⸗Aſides 
L. Pla. Your molt faithful —— 
Man. God be w've, my Lord. 
L. Pla. Your moſt humble 
Man. Farewell. | 
L. Pla. And eternally— 


Man. And eternally e en the devil take 


thee eternally, | [ 1/ide, 
I. Pla. You thall uſe no ceremony, by my life, 
Man. I do not intend it. 
Z. Pla. Why do you ſtir then? 
Man. Only to fee you out of doors, that I may ſaut 
*em againſt more welcomes. 


L. Pla. Nay, faith, that ſhall not 280 upon your moit 
faithful humble ſervant. | 


Man. Nor this any more upon me. [Afec. 


L. Pla. Well, you are too itrong for me. 


Man. Pd ſooner be viſited by the plague ; for that only 


wou'd keep a man from viſits, and his doors ſhut. Aide. 
- Exit, thruſting out my Lord Plauſible. Manent Sailors, 
Sai. Here's a cynical fellow, Jack! what a brave fair» 
weather captain of a {ſhip he wou'd make? 
2 Sai. He a captain of a ſhip! it muſt be when ſhe's in 


the dock then; for he looks like one of thoſe that get the 
king's commiſſions for hulls, to ſell a king's ſhip when a 
brave fellow has fought her almoſt to a longboat. | 


I $44, On my conſcience then, Jack, that's the reaſon 

our bully Tar ſunk our ſhip; noi only that the Dutch 
might not have her, but that the courtiers, who Jaugh at 
22 legs, might not make her prize. 


* 
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2 Sai. A pox of his ſinking, Tom; we have made a 
baſe, broken, thort voyage of it, 


1 Sai. Ay, your briſk dealers in honour always make 


quick returns with their ſhips to the dock, and their men 
to the holpitals. is, let me fee, juſt a month ſince we 


ſail'q out of the river, and the wind was almoſt as crols 


to us as the Dutch. | 

2 Sai. Well, I forgive him ſinking my own poor truck, 
if he would but have given me time and leave to have 
ſav'd black Kate of Wapping's ſmall venture, | 

1 Sai. Faith, I forgive him, ſince, as the purſer told 
me, he ſunk the value of five or fix thouſand pounds of 
his own, with which he was to ſetile himſelf ſomewhere 
in the Indies; for our merry lieutenant was to ſucceed 
him in his commiflion for the ſhip back; for he was re- 
ſolv'd never to return to England again. 

2 Sai, So it ſeem'd by his fighting. 


1 Sai. No; but he was weary of this fide of the- 


world here, they ſay. 

2 Sai. Ay, or elſe he wou'd not have bid ſo fair for. a 
paſlage into Vother, 

4 Sai. Jack, thon think'ſt thyſelf in the beta le, 
thou'rt ſo waggiſh: but I tell you then, he had a mind to 
go live and baſk himſelf on the ſunny fide of the globe. 

2 Sai. What, out of any diſcontent? for he's always 
as dogged as an old tarpaulin, when hinder'd of a voy- | 
age by a young pantaloon captain, 

1 Sai. *Tis true, I never ſaw him pleas'd but in the 
fight; and then he look'd like one of us coming from the 
pay- -table, with a new lining to our hats under our arms, 

2 Sai. A pox, he's like the bay of Biſcay, rougi! and 
angry, let the wind blow where "twill. 

1 Sai, Nay, there's no more dealing with him, than 
with the land in a ſtorm; nor near 


2 Sai, Tis a burry durry blade; doſt thou remember 
after we had ingo'd hard the old leaky longboat to fave. 
his Jife,, when I dat him aſhore, he gave me a box 
cn ihe car, and calb'd me fawning water-dog, | 

Euter MaNLY ard FREEMAN, OT 

1 Sai. Hold thy peace, Jack, and ſtand by, the foul 

weatner's coming. | 


— 


„* — 
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Man. You raſcals, dogs, how cou'd this tame thing-get 
through you? 
1 Sai. Faith, to tell your honour the truth, we were at 


HFob in the hall, and whilſt my brother and I were — . 


relling about a caſt, he ſlunk by us. 

2 Sai. He's a heating fellow, I warrant for't. 

Man. Have more care for the future, you ſlaves : go, 
and with drawn cut laſſes ſtand at the ſtair- foot, and keep 
all that aſk for me from coming up; ſuppole you were 
guarding the ſcuttle to the powder- room. Let none en- 


ter here, at your and their peril. 


1 Hai. No, for the danger wou'd be the ſame: you 
wou'd blow them and us up, if we ſhou'd. 

2 Sai. Muſt no one come to you, Sir? 

Man. No man, Sir. 


1 Sai. No man, Sir; but a woman then, an 't like your 
Honour 


Man. No woman neither, you impertinent dog. Wou 4 
you be pimping? a ſea pimp is the ſtrangeſt monſter ſhe has. 


2 Sai. Indeed, an't like your honour, *twill be hard for 


us to deny a woman any thing, ſince we are lo newly 
come on ſhore. 


1 Sai. We'll let no old woman come up, / qhongh 2 


were our truſly landlady at Wapping. 
Man. Wou'd you be witty, you brandy caſks you ? 


you become a jeſt as ill as you do a horſe. Be gone, 


you dogs; I hear a noiſe on the ſtairs. [ Exit Sailors. 
Free. Faith, I am forry you wou'd let the fop go, I in- 


| tended to have ſome ſport with him. 
Man. Sport with him! a pox then, why did you not 


ſtay? you ſhou'd have enjoyed your ene and had 


him to yourſelf for me. 


Free. No. I ſhou'd not have cared * him widens you 


neither; for the pleaſures which fops afford is like that 
of drinking, only good when 'tis ſhared ; and a fool, like 
a bottle, which wou'd make you merry in company, will 


make you dull alone. But how the devil could you turn 


a man of his quality down ſtairs? you uſe a lord with 


very little ceremony, it ſeems. 


Man. A lord! what, thou art one of thofe who Fa | 
| men only by the marks and value fortune has ſet upon 


'em, and never conſider intrinſie worth; but counter fei 
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| honour will not be current with me. I weigh the man, 

not his title. *Tis not the King's ſtamp can make the metal 

be ter or heavier. Your lord is a leaden ſhilling, which 

you bend every way, and debaſes the amp he bears, in- 

ſtead of being riiſed by it. Here again, you ſlaves? 
Ente, SAILORS. 

1 Sai. Only to receive farther inſtructions, awt like 
your Honour: what if a man. ſhou'd bring you money, 
ſhou'd we turn him beck? 

Man, All men, I fay : muſt I be peſter'd with you too! 
you dogs, away. 

2 Sai. Nay, I know one man your Honour wou'd not 
have us hinder coming to you, I'm ſure. 

Man, Who's that, [peak quickly, ſlaves, _ 

2 ii. Why, a man that ſhou'd bring you a challenge. 
For though you refuſe money, I'm ſure you love fighting 
too well to refule that. 1 

Man. Rogue, raſcal, dog! [Kicks 27e Sailors out, 

Free. Nay, let the poor rogues have their forecaſtle 
jeſts: they cannot help 'em in a fight, raven when a ſhip's 
linking. 

Man, Damn their 3 jeſts! a ſervant' Je eſt is 
more ſaucineſs than his counſel. 

Free. But, what, will you ſee nobod ? not you: friends 7 
Man. Friends !—1 have but one, and he, I hear, is not 
in town; nay, can have but one friend, for a true heart 
admits but of one friendſhip, as of one love. But in ha- 
ving that friend, I have a thouſand ; for he has the cou- 
rage of men in deſpair, yet the diffidency and caution of 
' cowards; the ſecrecy of the revengeful, and the conſtancy 
of martyrs; one fit to adviſe, to keep a ſecret, to fight 
and die for his friend. Such I think him; for J have 


truſted him with my miſtreſs in my abſence; and the 


truſt of beauty is ſure the greateſt we can ſhew. 
Free, Well, but all your good thoughts are not for bim 
alone, I hope? pray, what d'ye think of me for a friend? 
Man. Of thee! why, thou art a Latitudinarian in friend- 
ſhip; tbat is, no friend. Thou doſt ſide with all mankind, 
but wilt ſuffer for none. Thou art indeed like your 
Lord Plauſible, the pink of courteſy, therefore haſt no 
friendſhip: for ceremony and great profeſiing renders 
friendihip as much ſuſpeRed, as it does religion. 
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Free, And no profeſſion, no ceremony at all in friend- 
ſhip, were as unnatural and as undecent as in religion : and 
there is hardly ſuch a thing as an honeſt hypocrite, who pro- 
feſſes himſelf to be worſe than he is, unleſs it be youcſelf; 
for though I could never get you to ſay you were my friend. 
I know you'll prove ſo. 

Man. I muſt confeſs I am ſo much your friend I wou'd 
not deceive you; therefore muſt tell you, not only be- 
cauſe my heart is taken up, but according to your rules 
of friendſhip, I cannot be your friend. 

Free. Why, pray? 

Man. Becauſe he that is, you'll ſay, a true fr iend to a 
man, is a friend to all his friends: but you muſt pardon _ 
me, I cannot wiſh well to pimps, flatterers, detracters, 

and cowards, ſtiff-nodding knaves, and ſupple, pliant, kifl- 
ing - fools. Now, all theſe I have ſeen you uſe like the 
. deareſt friends in the world, | 

Free. Ha, ha, ha! What, you obſerv'd me, I warrant, in 
the galleries at Whitehall, doing the buſineſs of the place ? 
Pſhaw, eee like court - promiſes, go for no- 
thing, man. But, faith, cou'd you think I was a friend to all 
thoſe J hugg'd, kiſs'd, flatter'd, bow'd to? Ha, ha- 

Man. You told 'em fo, and ſwore it too: I heard you. 

Free, Ay; but when their backs were turn'd, did not I 
tell you they were rogues, villains, * whom I de- 
ied and hated? | 

Man. Very fine! but what reaſon had I to believe you 
ſpoke your heart to , ſmce you profeſs'd deceiving ſo 
many? 

Free. Why, don't you lions, good captain, that telling 
truth is a quality as prejudicial to a man that wou'd 
thrive in the world, as ſquare play to a cheat, or true 
love to a whore? Would you have a man ſpeak truth to 

his ruin? You are ſeverer than the law, which requires 
no man to ſwear againſt himſelf : you wou'd have me ſpeak 
Truth againſt my ſelf, I warrant, and tell my promiſing 
"riend the courtier he has a bad memory, 

Man, Yes. | 

ee. And ſo make bim remember to forget my buſi- 


neſs? And I ſhow'a i the great lawyer too. that he takes 
oſtener fees to hold his tONgue than to ſpeak? 


Max. No doubt on't, 
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Free. Ay, avd have him hang or ruin me, when be 


fou'd come to be a judge and I before him? And yon 
wou'd have me tell the new officer, who bought his em- 
ployment lately, that he is a coward? 

Mas. Ay. 

Free. And ſo get myſelf cafhier'd, not him, he havi ing the 
better friends, tho?-I have the better ſword ? And I ſhou'd 
tell the ſcribbler of honour, that heraldry were a prettier 
and fitter ſtudy for ſo fine a — than poetry? 

Man. Certainly. 

Free. And ſo find myſelf mauld in his next t hir'd has 
poon ? And you wou'd have me tell the holy * too, ſhe 
lyes with her chaplain! ? 

Man. No doubt on't. 

Free. And ſo draw the clergy upon my back, and want 
a good table to dine at ſometimes? And by the fame rea- 
ſon too, I ſhould tell you that the world thinks you a mad- 
man, a brutal, and have you cut my throat; or worſe, 


hate me. What other good ſucceſs of all my Plain- deal 


ing cou'd I have, than what I've mention'd? 


Man. Why, firſt, your promiſing courtier wou'd keep 


his word out of fear of more reproaches, or at leaſt wou'd 


give you no more vain hopes: your lawyer wou'd ſerve 
you more faithfully ; for he, having no honour but his in- 
tereſt, is trueſt ſlill to him he knows ſuſpects him: the new 


officer wou'd provoke thee to make him a coward, and ſo 


be caſhier'd, that thou, or ſome other honeſt fellow, who 


had more courage than money, might get his place: the 
noble ſonnetteer wou'd trouble thee no more with his ma- 
_ drigals : the praying lady would leave off railing at wench- 
ing before thee, and not turn away her chambermaid for 


her own known frailty with thee: and I, inſtead of ha- 


ting thee, ſhou'd love thee for thy Plain-dealing ; and in 
lieu of being mortified, am proud that the world and I 
think not well of one another. 


Free. Well, doors differ. You are for Plain-dealing, 


I find; but againſt your particular notions, I have the prac» 
_ tice of the whole world. Obſerve but any morning what 


people do when they get together on the Exchange, in 
Weſtminſter-hall, or the galleries in whtceball. 
Man. I muft confeſs, there they ſeem to rehearſe Bays's 


grand dance. Here you ſee a _ bowing low to a gau: 


— — — —— 
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dy athieſt; a judge to a doorkeeper ; a great lord to a 


fiſhmonger, or ſcrivener with a jack- chain about his neck; 
a lawyer to a ſerjeant at arms; a velvet phyſician to a 
thread-bare chymiſt; and a ſupple gentleman- uſher to 2 
ſurly beeſ-eater; and ſo tread round in a prepoſterous 


huddle of ceremony to each other, whiltt they can hardly 


hold their ſolemn falſe countenances. | 
Free. Well, they underſtand the world, 
Man. Which I do not, I confeſs. 
Free, But, Sir, pray believe the friendſhip I promiſe you 
real, whatſoever I have profeſs'd to others: try me at leaſt. 
Man, Why, what wou'd you do for ne? 
Free. I wou'd fight for you. 


Man. That you wou'd do for your own honour : but 


what elſe ? | | 8 5 

Free. I wou'd lend you money, if I had it. 

Man, To borrow more of me another time, That were 
putting your money to intereſt; an uſurer wou'd be as 
good a friend. But what other piece of friendſhip ? 
Free. I wou'd ſpeak well of you to your enemics, 

Man. To encourage others to be your friends by a ſhew 
of gratitude, But what elle ? iP. 

Free. Nay, I wou'd not hear you ill ſpoken of behind 
your back by my friend, | 

Man. Nay, then thou'rt a friend indeed: but it were 


_ unreaſonable to expect it from thee as the world goes 
now; when new friends, like new miltre!Jes, are got by 
diiparaging old ones. | 


Euter FIDELIA. 


But here comes another will ſay as much at leaſt. Doſt 
thou not love me dew'lithly too, my little volunteer, as 


well as he or any man can? 
Fid. Better than any man can love you, my dear Captain. 


Man. Look you there, I told you ſo. 


Fid. As well as you do truth or honour, Sir; as well 
Man. Nay, good young gentleman, enough, for ſhame; 


thou haſt been a page, by thy flattering and lying, to one 


of thoſe praying ladies, who love flattery fo well, they 


are jealous of it; and were turn'd away for ſaying the 


lame things to the old houſekeeper for ſweetmeais, as 


B 


| 
| 
| 
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you did to your lady; for thou flattereſt every thing, and 
every body alike, 

Fid. You, dear Sir, ſhou'd not ſuſpect the truth of what 
I fay of you, tho? to you: Fame, the old liar, is beliey'd 
when ſhe {peaks wonders. of you; yeu cannot be flatter'd, 
Sir, your merit is unſpeakable. | 

Man. Hold, hold, Sir, or I ſhall pee work of you; 
that you have been a cuſhion-bearer to ſome ſtate- hypo- 
-crites, and turn'd away by the chaplains for out- -flattering 
their probation- ſermons for a benefice, 

Fid. Suſpect me for any thing, Sir, but the want ef 
love, faith, and duty to you, the braveſt, worthieſt of 
-mankind ; believe me, I could die for you, Sir. 

Man. Nay, there you lie, Sir; did not I ſee thee more 
afraid in the fight than the chaplain of the fhip, or the 
purſer that bought his place? 

-Fid. Can he be ſaid to be afraid that ventures to. ſea 
with you? 

Man. Fy, fy! no more; I ſhall hate thy 3 worſe 
than thy cowardice, nay, than thy bragging. | 
Fid. Well, I own then I was afraid, mightily afraid ; 
vet for you I would be afraid again, an hundred times | 
afraid; dying is ceaſing to be afraid, and that I could do 
{ure for you, and you'll believe me one day, [IVeep.. 

Free. Poor youth! believe his eyes, if not his tongue; 
he ſeems to ſpeak truth with them. 

Alan. What, does he cry! A pox on't, a maudlin at- 
terer is as nauſeoully troubleſome as a inaudlin drunkard. 
No more, you little milk-fop, do not cry, I'll never make 
thee afraid again ; for of all men, if I had occaſion, thou 
1aouldſt got be my ſecond; and when I. go to ſea again, 
tho ſhalt venture thy life no more with me. 

Fid Why, will you leave me behind then? 2 If you wou d 
preſerve my life, I'm ture you ſhou'd not. [ Aſide. 

Man. Leave thee behind ! Ay, ay, thou art a hopeful 
youth for the ſhore only ; here thou wilt live to be che- 


riliid by fortune. ana the great ones; for thou may'ſt ea- 


lily come to out- flatter a dull poet, out-lie a coffeehouſe | 
or gazene-w riter, out-ſwear a knight of the poſt, out- 
watch a pimp, out-fawn a rook, out-promiſe a lover, out- 
4:3) a V. it, a and out · bag a ſea- captain: a this taou- canſt 
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do, becauſe thou'rt a coward, a thing I hate; therefore 

thou'lt do better with the world than with me, and theſe 

are the good courſes you muſt take in the world. There's 

good advice, at leaſt, ar parting; go, and be happy wit\\'t, 
Fid. Parting, Sir! O let me not hear that diimal word. 
Man. If my words frighten thee, be gone the ſooner ; 

for to be plain with thee, cowardice and I cannot d ell 
together. | 


Fid. And cruelty and courage never Weit together 


ſure, Sir. Do not turn me off to thame and miſery, for 
J am helpleſs and friendleſs. | 
| Man. Friendleſs ! there are half a ſcore friends for 
mee then, [Offers lier gold.] I leave myſelf no more: 
they'll help thee a little. Be gone, go, I mutt be cruel 
to thee (if thou call'ſt it ſo) out of pity, 
Fid. If you wou'd be cruelly pitiful, Sir, let it be with" 


your ſword, not gold. | LON xt. 


Enter Vr ſt nate; i 
1 Sai. We have, with much ado, turned away two 
gentlemen, who told us forty times over their names were 
Mr Novel, and Major Oldfox. | OG. 

Man. Well, to your poſt again. [Exit Sailor. 
But how _ thoſe puppies coupled always together ? 

Free. O, the coxcombs keep each other company, to 
ihew each other, as Novel calls it; or, as Oldfox ſays, 
like two knives, to whet one another. 

Han. And ſet other people's teeth on edge. 

Enter ſecond Sg o. 

2 Sai. Here is a woman, an't like your honour, ſcold⸗ 
and buſtles with us to come in, as much as a ſeamar's 
Widow at the Navy- office; her name is Mrs Barkacre. 

Man. That fiend too! 1 

Free, The widow Blackaere, is it not? that litigious ſe 


petty-ſopger, who is at law and difference with all they: 
world; but I wiſh J could make her agree with me in the 

church: : they ſay the has fifteen hundred pounds a-vear 
jointure, and the care of her lon, that is, the deſlruction 


of his eſtate, 


Man, Her lawyers, attornies, and ſolicitors, have Shhoew- 


bundred Pounds a- year, whilſt ſhe is contented to be poor 
B 2 
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to make other people ſo; for ſhe is as vexatious as he" 
father was, the great attorney; nay, as a dozen Norfolk 


attornies, and as implacable an adverſary as a wife ſuing 


for alimony, or a parſon for his tythes; and ſhe loves an 


Laſter term, or any term, not as other country ladies do, 


to come up to be fine, cuckold their huſbands, and take 
their pleaſure; for the has no pleaſure but in vexing others, 
end is uivally clotind and dagled like a bawd in Giiguiſe, 
purſu'd thro? allevs by ferjeants. When ſhe is in town ſhe 
jodges in one of the inns of chancery, where the breeds 


her fon, and is herſelf his tutoreſs in law-French; and for 


her country abode, tho? ſhe has no eſtate there, ſhe chuſes 
Norfolk. But bid her come in, with a pox to her; ſhe's 
Olivia's kinſwoman, and may make me amends for her 
viſit, by ſome ditcourſe of that dear woman. [Exit Sail. 
Euter Widow BLACKACRE with a mantle, and a green bag, 

and ſeveral papers in the other hand; JERRY B!ACK- 


ACRE, ler jun in a gown, lade x with green bags, fol- 
owing her. 


I7id. 1 never had ſo much to do with a judge s door- ; 


kecper as with yours; but 
Mau. But the ee Olivia, how does ſhe ſince 
vent? | 
17:4. Since you went, my ſult—— 
ag. Olivia, I ſay; is ſhe well? 
4. Ny ſuit, if you had not FELurn' d—— 
5 . Damn vour fun ; how docs Your coulin Olivia? 
Wid. l. My ſuit, I ſay, had been quite loſt; but now 
4a. But now, Where is Olivia? in town? For— 
4, For to-morrow we are to have. a hearing. 
. Wow you wou'd let me have a hearing to-day. 
17 1 But why weirt you hear me? 
„Man. I an vo judge, and you talk of nothing but ſuits :; 
but pray; tell me, when did you ſee Olivia? | 
id. Jam no viſter, but a woman of buſineſs; or if I 
ever viſit, 'tis only the Chancery-lane ladies, ladies to- 


. 
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wards the law; and not any of your lazy, good - for- no- 


thing flirts, who cannot read law-French, tho' a gallant 
writ it. But, as I was telling you, my ſuit—— _ 


Man. Damn theſe impertinent vezatious people of buſi - 
nels of all ſexes z they are il een the world with. 
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the tedious recitals of their law- ſuits; and one can no more 
ſtop their mouths, than a wit's, when he talks of himſelf; 
or an intelligencer's, when he talks of other people. 

id. And a pox of all vexatious, impertinent lovers; 


they are ſtil] perplexing the world with the tedious narra-- 


tions of their love- ſuits, and diſcourſes of their miſtreſſes: 
you are as troubleſome to a poor widow of buſineſs as a 
young coxcombly rhyming lover. 

Man. And thou art as troubleſome to me as a rock to a 
loſing gameſter, or a young putter of cafes to his miſtreis 
or ſempſtreſs, who has love in her head for another. 

id. Nay, ſince you talk of putting of caſes, and will. 
not hear me ipeak, hear our Jerry a little; let him put 
our caſe to you, for the trial's to-morrow ; and ſince' 
you are my chief witneſs, I wou'd have your memory re- 


 frelli'd, and your judgment inform'd, that you may not 


give your evidence improperly. Speak out, child. 
Fer. Les, feriooth, Hem, hem! John a Stiles 
Man. You may talk, young lawyer, but I ſhall no more 


mind you, than a hungry judge does 2 cauſe after the. 


clock has ſtruck one. 

Free. Nay, you'll find him as ok too. 

Lid. No matter. Jerry, go on. Do you obſerve it 
then, Sir, for { think I have ſeen you in a pown once. 


Lord, I cou'd hear our Jerry put caſes all day long. Mark. 


lam, Sir, 
Fer, John-a-Stiles= 
and Avle 


No—There are firſt Fitz, Pere, 
No, no, Ayle, Pere, ond Fitz; Ayle is 


ſeiſed in fre of Blackacre ; John-a. Stiles diſleiſes Avie ; 
Ayle makes claim. and the ditletior dies; then the Ayle 


— No, the Fitz 
Mid. No! the Pere, ſirrah. | 

Fier. O. the Perc! ay, the Pere, Sir, and the rita 

no, the ave; ; no, the Pere and the Fi: z, Sir, and 
Ilan. Damn Pere, Mere, and Fitz, Sir! . | 
id. No, vou are out, child: hear me, Caprain, then ; 


there are Ayle, Pere, and Fitz; Ayle is [cited in fee of 


Blackacre ; and being ſo feilt d, John-a-Stiles diſleiſes the 
Ayle: Ayle makes clain, and the 6iffeifor dies; ; and then 
the Pere re- enters; the Pere, ſirrah, the Pere—{10 Jer. J 
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and the Fitz enters upon the Pere, and the Ayle bring? 
his writ of difſeiſin in the Poſt; and the Pere brings his 
writ of diſſeiſin in the Pere, a BRO 

Man. Canſt thou bear this ſtuff, Freeman? I cou'd as 
ſoon {uffer a whole noiſe of flatterers at a great man's 
levee in a morning. But thou haſt ſervile complacency 
enouph to liſten to a quibbling ſtateſman in diſgrace, nay, 
and be beforehand with him, . in laughing at his dull no- 
Jeſt ; but I-— [Offering to go out. 

Wid. Nay, Sir, hold. Where's the ſubpena, Jerry? 


 T muſt ſerve you, Sir. Lou e * this, to give 


your teſtimony | 
Man. I'Il be ſorſworn, to be reveng'd on thee. 

[Exit Manly, throwing away the ſubpoena, 

Vid. Get you gone, for a lawleſs companion. Come, 


Jerry, I had almoſt forgot, we were to meet at the ma- 


ſter's at three : let us mind our buſineſs ſtill, child. 7 
Fer. Ay, forſooth, e'en ſo let's. 


Free. Nay, Madam, now I os beg you to hear we 
a little, a little of my buſineſs. 


Vid. J have buſineſs of my own calls me away, sir. 


Free. My buſineſs wou'd prove yours too, dear Madam, : 


id. Yours wou'd be ſome ſweet buſineſs, I warrant : 


what, 'tis no Weſtminſter-Hall butineſs? Wou'd you have 5 


my advice? 

Free. No, faith, "tis a little Weſtminſter- Abbey buſt- 
neſs; I wou'd have your conſent. 

IVid. O fv, fv, Sir! To me ſuch diſcourſe, . my 
dear minor there! 

Fer. Ay, ay, mother, he wou'd be raking livery and 


feifin of your jointure, by digging the turf; but PI watch 
your waters, bully, fac. Come away, mother. 


[Exit Jerry, haling away his mother. 
 Manet Fare AN : enter to him FIDELIA. 
Fid. Dear Sir, you have pity : beget but ſome 1 in our 


Captain for me. 


Free. Where is he? | 
Fid. Within; ſwearing as much as 5 did in the great 


ſtorm, and curſing you, and ſometimes. ſinks into calms, 


and ſighs, and talks of his Olivia, 
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Free, He wou'd never truſt me to ſee her: is ſhe * 
ſome? 

Fid. No, if you'll take my word: but I am not a pro 
per judge. 

Free. What is ſhe ? 8 

Fid. A gentlewoman, I ſuppoſe, but of as mean a for- 
tune as beauty ; but her relations wou'd not ſuffer her to 
go with him to the Indies: and his averſion to this fide 


of the world, together with the late opportunity of com- 


manding the convoy, wou'd not let him ſtay here longer, 
tho? to enjoy her, | 
Free. He loves her mightily then ? 
Fid. Yes, ſo well, that the remainder of his fortune (I 
hear about five or ſix thouſand pounds) he has left her, 


in caſe he had died by the way, or before ſhe cou'd pre- 


vail with her friends to follow him; which he expected 
fhe ſhou'd do, and has left behind him his great boſons 


friend to be her convoy to him. 

Free. What charms has the for him, if ſhe be not t hand- 
ſome? fy : 
FT.id. He fancies her, I ſuppoſe, as only woman of enn | 

and ſincerity in the world. | 


Free, No common beauty, I confeſs. | 

Fid. Or elle ſure he wou'd not have truſled hes with 
Jo great a ſhare of his fortune in his abſence; I ſuppole 
(fince his late loſs) all he has. 

Free, Why, has be left it in her OWN cuſtody | ? 

Fid. IT am told fo, | | 

Free. Then he has ſhew'd love to her indeed, in leaving 


her, like an old huſband that dies as ſoon as he has made 
his wife a good jointure; but I'll go in to him, and ſpeak 


for you, and know more from him of his Olivia, 
AMuuet FIDELIA ſola, 
Nd. His Olivia indeed, his happy Olivia! 


Yet ſhe was left behind, when I was with him: 
But ſhe was ne'er out of his mind or heart. 


She has told him ſhe lov'd him; I have ſhew'd it, 


And durſt not tell him fo, till I had done, 


Under this habit, ſuch convincing acts 


Of loving friendſhip for him, that thro? it 


He firſt might find out both my ſex and love: 


— — | 
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And, when I'd had him from his fair Olivia, 

And this bright world of artful beauties here, 

Might then have bop'd he wou'd have look'd on me, 
Amongſt the footy Indians; and I cou'd, 


To chuſe, there live his wife, where wives are forc'd 


To live no longer when their huſbands die; 


Nay, what's yet worſe, to ſhare em whillt they live 


With many rival wives. But here he comes, 


And I mult vet keep out of his fight, not | 
To loſe 1 it for ever. [ Exit». 


Euter Max LY and bon MAN. 
Free. But, pray, what ſtrange charms has ſhe that cou 4 


make you love? | | 
Aan. Strange charms indeed! ſhe has beauty enough 
to call in queſtion her wit or virtue, and her form wou'd 


make a ſtarv'd hermit a raviſher : yet her virtue and con- 
duct wou'd preſerve her from the ſubtle luſt of a pamper'd. 
prelate. She is ſo perfect a beauty, that art could not. 
better it, nor affectation deform it; yet all that is nothing: 


her tongue as well as face ne'er knew artifice ; nor did, 


ever her words or looks contradict her heart: ſhe is all 


truth, and hates the lving. maſting, daubing world, as I. 


do: for which JI love her, and for which I think the diſ- 


likes not me. For the has often ſhut out of her conver. 


ſation, for mine, the gaudy fluttering parrots of the town, 
apes and echoes of men only, and refus'd weir common- 
plac'd pert chat, Intery, and ſubmiſſions, to be entertain'd 
with my ſullen bluntneſs and honeſt love: and, laſt of 
all, ſwore to me, ſince her parents wou'd not ſuffer her 
to go with me, ſhe wou'd ſtay behind for no other man; ; 
but follow me without their leave, if not to be obtaiu'd d. 
Which oath — 

Free, Did you think ſhe wou'd keep? 

Man. Ves; for ſhe is not. I tell you, like other wo- 
men, but can keep her promiſe, though ſhe has ſworn to 
keep it ; but, that ſhe might the better keep it, I left her 
the value of five or ſix thouſand pounds: for women's 
wants are generally the moſt e nen ſolicitors to 
love or marriage. | | 

Free, And moner 8 lovers, more than beauty, 
and augments but their importunity and their number; ſo 
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makes it the harder for a woman to deny em. For my 
part, [ am for the French maxim ; if you wou'd have your 
female ſubjects loyal, keep em poor: but, in ſhort, that 
your miſtreſs may not marry, you have given her a portion. 

Man. She had given me her heart firſt, and 1 am fa- 
ticfied with the ſecurity ; J can never doubt her truth and 
conſtancy. 

| Free, It ſeems you do, ſince you are fain to brive it 
with money. But how come you to be fo cifident of the 
man that ſays he loves you, and not doubt the woman 
that ſays it? | 3 

Man, I ſhou'd, I confeſs, doubt the love of any other 
woman but her, as I do the friend:hip of any other man 
but him I have truſted ; but I have ſuch proofs of their 
faith as cannot deceive me. 

Free. Cannot! | 

Man. Not but I know, that generally no man can be 
a⁊ great enemy, but under the name of friend; and if you- 
are a cuckold, it is your friend only that . vou ſo; 
for your enemy is not admitted to your houſe: if you are 
cheated in your fortune, 'tis vour friend that does it; for 
your enemy is not made your truſtee: if your honour or 
good name be injur'd, 'tis your friend that does it ſtill, 
becauſe your enemy is not believ'd againſt you. There- 
fore I rather chuſe to go where honelt, downright bar- 
barity is profe(s'd, where men devour one another like 
generous hungry lions and tigers, not like crocodiles; 
where they think the devil white, of our complection; and 
] am already fo far an Indian. But if your weak faith 
doubts this miracle of a woman, come along with me, 
and believe, and thou wilt find her ſo handſome, that 
thou, who art ſo much my friend, wilt have a mind to ly 
with her, and ſo wilt not fail to diſcover what hor faith 
and thine is to me. | 

When we're in love, the great adverfi ity, 
Our ne and miſtreſs : at once we . 
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ACT: SCENE LI 
Enter OLIVIA, ELr17a, and LETTICE. 


O1.1VIA, 
Ant Coun, what a world 'tis we live in! I am c. 
weary of it. 

Eliz. Truly, Couſin. I can find no mann with it, but. 
that we cant always live in 1 fo I can never be weary 
of it, 

Oli. O hideous! you cannot be in earneſt, ſure, when 
vou ſay you like the filthy world. SOS 

Eliz. You cannot be in earneſt, ſure, when you ſay you. 
_ diſlike it. 

Oli You are a very cenſorious creature, I find. 

Eliz. I muſt confeſs, I think we women as often diſcover 
| where we love, by railing, as men when they lie, by their. 
ſwearing ; and the world is but a conſtant keeping gal- 
lant, whom we fail not to quarrel with when any one. 
_ eroſles us, vet cannot part with't for our hearts. 

| Let A gallant indeed, Madam, whom ladies firſt make 
| Jealous, and then quarrel with it for being ſo; for if, by 


her indiſcretion, a lady be talk'd of for a man, ſhe preſently 


cries. Tis a cenſorious world ; if by her vanity the intrigue 
he found out, 'Tis a prying malicious world; if by her 


overſondne(s the gallant proves unconſtant, Tis a falſ? . 


warld; and if by her niggardlineſs the chambermaid tells, 


'Tis a per fidious world. But that, I'm ſure, your Ladyihip . 


can't ſay of the world yet, as bad as "iis. 


Oli. But I may ſay, Tis a very impertinent world. Hold 


your peace. And, Couſin, if the world be a gallant, tis 
fuch a one as is my averſion. Pray name it no more. 


Elis. But is it poſſible the world, which has ſuch variety 


of charms for other women, can have none for you? Let's 
ſee — ſirſt, what d'ye think of dreſkng and fine clothes? 


Oli. Dreſüng! Fy, fv ! 'tis my averſion. But come 


; hither, you dowdy ; methinks you might have open'd 


this tour better : O hideous ! I cannot ſuffer it ! D'ye "= | 


 how't is? 
ts Well enqugh, Couſin, if dreſſing bo your averſien. 


— 
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Oli. Tis ſo: and for variety of rich clothes, they are 
more my averſion. 

Let. Ay, tis becauſe your Ladvſhip wears 'em too long: 
for indeed a gon, like a gallant, grows one's averſion 
by having too much of it. 

Oli. Inſatiable creature! III be be [ have had this 
not above three days, Couſin, and within this month have 
made ſome ſiæ more. 

Elis. Then your averſion to' em is not UG ſo great. 

Oli. Alas! "tis for my woman only I wear 'em, Couſin. 

Let. If it be for me only, Madam, pray do not wear em. 

_ Eliz. But what d'ye think of viſits, balls: 
Oli. O, I deteſt em. 
Elia. Of plays? | 
Oli. I abominate 'em: filthy, obſcene, hideous things. 

Eliz. What ſay you to malquerading in the w inter, and 
Hyde-park in the ſummer ? | 

Oli. Inſipid pieztures I taſte not. 

Eliz. Nay, if you are for more ſolid pleaſures, what think 5 
you of a rich young huſband ? 
Oli. O horrid! marriage! what a pleaſure you bare 
© found out! I nauſeate it of all things. | 

Let. But what doth your Lady{hip think then of a liberal 
handſome young lover? 

Oli. A handſome young fellow, you impudent ! ! Be gone 
out of my ſight: name a handſome young fellow to me! 
Foch, a hideous handſome young fellow I abominare. [ Spire, 

Eliz. Indeed! But let's ſee—will nothing pleaſe you? 
What d'ye think of the court? 

Oli. How the court! the court, couſin ! my een 
my averſion, my averfion of all averſrons. 

Elis How, the court! where 

Oli. Where ſincerity is a quality as much out of fa- 

ſhion, and as unproſperous as baſhfulneſs: I cou'd not 
laugh at a quibble, tho' it were a fat privy-counſellor's ; 

Nor praiſe a lord's ill verſes, tho? I were myſelf the ſub- 
jest; nor an old lady's young looks, though I were her 
woman; nor fit to a vain young ſinilemaker, though he 
fatter'd me. In ſhort, I cou'd not glout upon a man 
when 1 comes into 2 room, and laugh at him when he 
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goes out: I cannot rail at the abſent to flatter the ſtan- 
ders-by ; I 

Eliz. Well, but railing is now ſo common, that 'tis ne 
more malice, but the fathion ; and the abſent think they 
are no more the worſe for deing rail'd at, than the pre- 
ſent think they're the better for being flatter'd. And for 
the court ——— 

Oli. Nay, do not defend the court; for you'll make me 
rail at it like a truſting citizen's widow. 

Elin. Or like a Holborn lady, who cou'd not get in to 
the laſt ball, or was out of countenance in the drawing- 
room the laſt Sunday of her appearance there: for none 
rail at the court, but thoſe who cannot get into it, or elſe 
who are ridiculous when they are there. And I ſhall ſu- 
ſpect you were laugh'd at, when you were laſt there, or 
would be a maid of honour. | 

Oli. I. maid of honour! To be a maid of honour, were 
yet of all things my averſion. 

Eliz, In what ſenſe am I to underſtand vou? But, in 
fine, by the word averſion, Pm ſure you diſſemble; for I 
never knew woman yet us'd it, who did not. Come, our 
tongues bely our hearts more than our pocket- glaſſes do 
our faces: but, methinks, we ought to leave off diſſen- 
bling, ſince 'tis grown of no uſe to us; for all wiſe obſer- 
vers underſtand us now a-days, as they do dreams, alma- 
nacs, and Dutch gazettes, by the contrary : and a man 
no more believes a woman, when ſhe ſays ſhe has an 
averſion for him, than when ſhe ſays ſhe'll cry out. 

Oli. O filthy! hideous! Peace, Couſin, or your diſcourſe 
will be my averſion : and you may believe me. 

Eliz, Yes; for if any thing be a woman's averſion, 
Pts plain dealing from another woman; and perhaps that's 
your quarrel to the world ; for that will talk, as your 
woman ſays. | 
Oli. Talk not of me, few: for what men do 1 | 

with ! ? what viſits do I admit? 


Euter Boy. a 


"Boy, Here's the gentleman to wait upon you, Madam. 


Oli. On me! you little . fop, d'ye know what 
you lay? ns 
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Boy. Yes, Madam; 'tis the gentleman that comes every 
day to you, who 
Oli. Hold your peace, you Lendiels little animal, and 
get you gone. This country boy, Couſ in, inks my 

dancing-maſter, tailor, or the ſpruce milliner, for viſiters. 
[ Exit Boy. 

Let. No, Madam; 'tis Mr Novel, I am ſure, by his 
talking ſo loud: I bes his voice too, Madam, 

Oli. You know nothing, you buffie-headed ſtupid crea- 
ture, you: you wou'd make my Couſin believe I receive 
viſits, But if it be Mr — what did you call him? 

Let. Mr Novel, Madam: he that 3 

Oli. Hold your peace; I'll hear no more of him: but 
if it be your Mr——(I cannot think of his name again) 
J ſuppoſe he has followed my couſin hither, 

Eliz. No, Couſin, I will not rob you of the honour of 
the viſit : tis to you, Coulin ; for I know him not. 

Oli. Nor did I ever hear of him before, upon my ho- 
nour, Couſin. Beſides, ha'n't I told you, that viſits, and 
the buſineſs of viſits, flattery and detraction, are my aver- 
ſion ? d'ye think then I wou'd admit ſuch a coxcomb a: 
be is? who, rather than not rail, will rail at the dead, 
whom none ſpeak ili of, ra her than not flatter, will flat- 
ter the poets of the age, whom none will flatter ; who 
affects novelty as inuch as the faſhion, and is as fantaſtical, 
as changeable as the faſhion ; who likes nothing but what 
is new; nay, wou'd chuſe to have his friend or his title 
a new one. In fine, he is my averſior., 


Eliz. I find you do know him, Couſin ; at leaſt, have 
| heard of him. 

Oli. Yes, now I 3 I have heard of him. | 

| Eliz. Well; but fince he is ſuch a coxcomb, for hea- 
ven's ſake, let him not come up, Tell him, Mrs Lettice, 
pour lady is not within. 

Oli. No, Lettice, tell him my couſin is here, and that 
de may come up: for notwithſtanding I deteſt the ſight 
of him, you may like his converſation; and tho' I would 
uſe him ſcurvily, I will not be rude to you in my own 
lodging: fince he has follow'd you Ny let him come 
up; 1 ſay. | 


C- 
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Elia. Very fine! pray let him go to the devil, I (av, for 
me : I know him not, nor delire it. Send him away 
Mrs Lettice. ; 
Oli. Upon my word ſhe ſhawt : I muſt diſobey your com- 
mands, to comply with your deſires. Call him up, Lettice. 
Elis. Nay, I'll ſwear ſhe ſhall not ſtir on that errand. 
[ Hold; Lettice, 
oli. Well then, III call bim myſelt for you, ſince you 
will have it ſo, Mr Novel, [Calls him at the door. ] Sir, Sir. 
Enter NOVEL. 

No. Madam, I beg your pardon; perhaps you were 
Auſly : I did not think you had company with you. 

Elis. Yet he comes to me, Couſin! _ [Afide, 

Gli._— Chairs there. | [They fi-. 

No Well; but Madam, d'ye know whence I come. now ? 

Oli. From ſome melancholy place, I warrant, Sir, ſince 
they have loſt your __ company. 

Elia. So! 

No. From a place 1 they have treated me at din- 
ner with ſo much civility and kindneſs, a pox on 'em, 
that I could hardly get away to you, dear Madam. 

Oli. You have a way with you ſo new and obliging, Sir! 

Eliz. You hate flattery, Couſin. [ Apart to Olivia, 
No, Nay, faith, Madam, d'ye think my way new ? then 
you are obliging, Madam. I mutt confels, I hate imita- 
tion, bo do any thing like other people. All that know 

me, do me the honour to ſay I am an original, faith. 
But, as I was ſaving, Madam, I have been treated to day 
with all the ceremony and kindneſs imaginable at my 
Lad; Autumn's : but the nauſeous old woman at the up- 
per end af her table | 

Gli. Revives the old Grecian cuſtom, of ſerving in a 
deatl's head with their banquets, 

No. Ha, ha! fine, juit i'faith, nay, and new. Tis like 
eaing with the ghoſt in the Libertize e the wou'd frighten | 
a man from her dinner with her hollow invitation, and 
ſpoil one's ſtomach | 

Gli. To meat er women. I deteſt ber hollow cherry cheeks: 
ſhe looks like an old coach new painted; affecting an un. 
ſ:emly ſmugneſs, wilt ſe is ready to drop in pieces. 

%%, You hate detraction, I ice, Couſin. [ Apart to Oli. 


a woman of this ape, talks 


leſs railin; too great a pleaſure tor any but yourieli; and 
therefore I've done. 


or pouting lip: but as the fool is never more provo king, 
adding to their vatural ance the artiiiciai uglinsts of 
one's acquaintances pictures as well at your houle as at 


Mr Lely's : only the difference! is, there we find 'em much, 


ke: and you are the firſt of the profe ion of n 
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No. But the Glly old fury, whilſt ſhe affects to look like 


Gli. Like one of the lait ; and as pathonately as an old 
coùrtier who has out-liv'd his office. 
No. Yes, Madam; but pray let ine give you her cha. 
racer, Then ihe never counts her age by the years, but—- 
Oli. By the maſques ſhe has liv'd to fee. | 
Ni. Nay, then, Madam, I ſes you think a little harm- 


Oli. Nay, faith, you ſhall tell me who you had there 
at dinner. | | 

No. If you wou'd hear me, Madam, 

Oli. Moſt patiently : ſpeak, Sir. 

No. Then, we had her daughter | | 

Oli. Ay, her daughter; tlie very ditgrace to good clotſies, 
which he ids wears but to hei, guten lier deformity, 
not mend it: for the is {t1]] moſl ſplendidly, 9 gall andy UN . 
and looks like an ill piece of daubing in a rich frame 

No. So! but have you done with her, Madam; Fey 
can you {pare her io me a little uw? 

Cli. Ay, ay, Sif—— 

No. Then, the is like 

Oli. She is, you'd Jay, lite a city bride, the greater 
fortune, but not the gre iter beauty, tor her dress. 

Nö. Well: vet have you done, Madam? Then ſhe—— 

Gli. Then the bejtows as unfortinately on her {ice ail 
the graces in faſhion, as the languiſhing eve, the hanoins 


than when he aims at wit, the ill-fuvour d of our te: 
never more nauſeous than when they wou'd be beautics, 


att-Qation. 
Elis. So, Coufin, I find one may have a collection of ail 


handſomer than they are, and like; here much uglier, anc! 


drawing I ever knew without flattery. 
Oli. I 2 after the life, 10 do no body wrong, Couſm, 
* No, you hate flattery and detraction. 
C 2 
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Oli. But, Mr Novel, who had you beſides at dinner? 
No, Nay, the devil take me if J tell you, unleſs you will 
allow me the privilege of railing in my turn: but, now 1 
think ont, it © wonen ought to be your province, as the 
men are mud: and you mult Know we bad him whom— 
O77. Him, whom 
No. What, invaimg me already? and Ziving the cha- 
rater before you knon the man? 
Zliz. No, that is et far, though it be uſual. 
Oli. I beg your pardon, r Novel: pray go on. 
Ny), Then, I ſay. nad nat familiar coxcomb, who 
is at home here he CUES, 
Oli. Av, that too! — 
No. Nay then, M an, your ſervant, I am gone: 
taking the fool out of one's mouth, is worſe than . 
the bread out of one's mouth. 


Gli, I've done; your pardon, Mr Novel, pray proceed. 


No. I ſay, the rogue, that he may be the only wit in 


company, will let nobody eiſe talk, and | 
H Ay, thoſe e Who love to talk all themſclves, are 
cf ail things my averſion, | 
W. Then you'll let me ſpeak, Madam, fare. The 
rogue, I fav, wilt force his jefi upon you; and I hate a 
zelt that's forc'd upon a man, as much as a plats. 
Lig. Wh, I hope, Sir, be does not expect a man cf 
your temperance in jeſting ſhould do him reafon? 
. M hat, interruption from this fide roo? I muſt 
0 —U—— [ers to riſe. Olivia holds him. 
Oli. No, Sir. You mvſt know, Couſin, that ſop he 


m. une, though he talks only to be commended, will not 


give you leave to cot, 
2%. Bur, Madam 


Oli. He a wit, hang him! he's only an 3 of 


ſiraggling jeſis and fatherleſs lampoons: by the credit of 
which, he eats at good tables. and ſo, like the barren 
beggarwoman, Ii lives by borrowed children. 
No. Madam 
Oli. And never was author * an y thing but his news: 
but that is ſtill all his own. 
No. Madam, pray- 
Oli. An eternal babbler; ; and makes no more wie of his 


CCRT — 
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ears, than a man that ſits at a play with his miſtreſs, or 
in a fop- corner. He's, in fine, a baſe detraéting fellow, 
and is my averſion. But who elle, prythee, Mr Novel, 
was there with you? nay, you ſha'wt ſtir, 

No. I beg vour pardon, Madam: I can't ſtay in any place 
where [ am not allowed a little chrittian liberty of railing. 

Oli. Nay, pr'ythee, Mr Novel, ttay ; and though vou 
ſhow'd rail at me, I wou'd hear vou with patience: : pry» 
thee who elle was there with you? 

No. Your ſervant, Madam. 

Oli. Nay, pr 'ythee tell us, Mr Novel, pr'ythec do. 

Ny, We had nobody elle. 

Oli. Nay, faith, I know you had. Come, my Lord. 
Plauſible was there too; who is, Coulin, a— 

Eliz. You need not 1010 me what he is, Couſin; for 7 
knoiy him to be a civil, good-natured, barmlels gentle 
man, that ſpeaks well of ail the world, and is alw ays 11 
good humour; and 

Ol. Hold, Crufin, hold, I hate detra® tion: but I 
muſt tell you, Couſin, his civility 15 cowardice, his good 
nature want of wit, and he has neither courage nor tenſe: 
to rail. And tor his being always in humour, 'tis becaule 
he is never dilatisfed with kimlelf. In fine, he is my 


averſion; and 1 never admit his viſits beyond my hall. 


No. No, he vifit you F Dainn him, a cringing, grinning 
rogue: it L304 tee him coming up to you, 1 wou's 
make bold to Sick lum down 4 WA. Ha! | 

Euler Lord PLAUSIUBLE. 
My dear Lord. vour molt humble ſervant.“ | 
(Ke aud Fes Plauhble, and Kiſſis him. 

Eli. IO, I nnd killing and railing lucceca each other 
with the angry me n as well as .w1! 5 the angry women, 
and their querre's are like love-guarrele, ſince abſence 15 
the only Cuile of them; for as joonh as tlie an PpPears 
again, they are over [Ajide, 

L. Pla. Your moit faithful humble ſervant, penerous 


Mr Nose! aud Madam, 1 am your eternal ſlave, and 


kils „our fair hands; which I kad done ene, according 
to VOUr Comma nds 5 b — | 8 
Gli. No excuics, my Le rd. 


£62, M. hat, you int 10 him then, Couſin? Apart. 


| honour and virtue! of ſuch good qualities! ah 
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Nov. Ha, invited! [Afide, 
Oli. I know you muſt divide yourſelf; for your good 
company is too general a good to be EY by any 
particular friend. 
I. Pla. O Lord, Madam, my company ! your 250 . 
liged, faithful humble ſervant: but f cou'd have brought 
you good company indeed; for I parted at your door 
with two of the worthieſt, braveſt men- 
Oli. Who are they, my Lord? | 
No. Who do you call the worthieſt, braveſt men pray ? ? 
L. Pla. O, the wiſeſt, braveſt gentlemen ! men of ſuch 


Eliz. This is a coxcomb that ſpeaks ill of all people a 
different way, and libels every body with dull praiſe, and 


commonly in the wrong place; ſo makes his panegyricks 


abuſive lampoons. | | | [Aſide. 
Oli. But pray let me know who they were. 

L. Pla. Ah! ſuch patrons of heroic virtue! ſuch—— 

No. Well, but who the devil were they ? 

L. Pla. The honour of our nation, the plory of our 
age! Ah, I could dwell a twelvemonth on their praiſe ; 
which indeed I might ſpare by telling their names: Sir 
John Current, and Sir Richard Court-title, 

No. Court-title! ha, ha! 

Oli. And dir John Current! why will you keep ſuch a 
wretch company, my Lord? 

I. Pla. O Madam, ſeriouſly you are a Ketle too 8 
for he is a man of unqueſtion'd reputation in every thing. 

Oli. Yes, becauſe he endeavours only with the women 
to paſs for a man of courage, and with the bullies for a 


wan of wit; with the wits for a man of buſineſs; and 


with the men of buſineſs for a favourite at court; and at. 
court for city ſecurity, | | | 
No. And for Sir Richard, he 
I. Pla. He loves your choice pick'd * perſons 
that— 7 
Oli. He Joves a lord 1 1 
No. Pray, dear Madam, let me have but a bold ſtroke 
or two at his picture: he loves a lord as you ſay, tho'— 
Oli. Though he borrow'd his money, and ne'er paid 
him a gain. 3 1 


Betty, you know= 
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No. And wou'd beſpeak a place three days before at 


the back end of a lord's coach to Hydepark. 


L. Pla. Nay, i'faith, i'faith, you are both too ſevere. 
Oli. Then to ſhew yet more his paſſion for quality, he 
makes love to that fulſome coach load of honour, m 


Lady Goodly; for he's always at her lodging. 


L. Pla. Becauſe it is the conventicle-gallant, the meet- 
ting-houſe of all the fair ladies, and — lupertins 


beauties of the town. 


| Ns, Very fine ladies, there's 6 — 
Oli. Her Honour, as fat as an hoſteſs. 
L. Pla. She is ſomething plump indeed, a goodly, come- 


by, graceful perſon. 
No. Then there's my lady Frances, what d'ye call her? 2 


as ugly— 
Oli. As a citizen's lawfully begotten daughter. 
L. Pla. She has wit in abundance, and the. handſomeſt 


beel, elbow, and the tip of an ear you ever ſaw. 


No. Heel and elbow ! =, ba ! And there's my lady 


Oli. As fluttiſh and llatternly as an Iriſh woman born 


in France. 


L. Pla. Ah! all ſhe has hangs with a looks air, indeed, 


and becoming negligence. 


Elia. You ſee all faults with lovers eyes, I find, my Land; 
I. Pla. Ah, Madam, your moſt obliged, faithful, hum- 


ble ſervant to command. But you can lay nothing ſure 


againſt the ſuperfine Mrs 
Oli. I know who you mean, She is as cenſorious and 
detracting a jade, as a ſuperannuated ſinner. 
I. Pla. She has a ſmart way of raillery,* tis confe ſsd. 
No. And then for Mrs Grideline. 
L. Pli. She, I'm ſure, is | | 
Oli. One that never ſpoke ill of any body, 'tis conſeſed: 


For the is as ſilent in converſation as a country lover, and 


no better company than a clock, or a weather- glaſs; for - 


if the {ounds, 'tis but once an 3 to put you in mind of 


the time of day, or to tell you "will be cold or hot, rain 
or ſnow. 


L. Pla. Poor creature ! ſhe's extremely good and olaf, 
No. And for Mrs Bridlechin, ſhe's —— 
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Oli. As proud as a churchman's wiſe, 

L. Pla. She's a woman of great {pirit and honour, and. 

wall not make herlelf cheap, tis true. 

No. Then Mrs Hoyden, that calls all people by hats 


3 and 13 
Ol. As familiar a duck — 


|; No. As an actress in his tvring room. There I was 

þ once t--fore-hand with you, Madam. | | 
5 | 

1 I. Pla. Mrs Ho; don! a poor, atiable, gosd natur'd foul. | 


But the divine Mrs [rifle comes thither too: Sure her | 
beauty, virtue, and concuct, you can lay nothing to, | 

Oli. No | | 

No. No! — pray let me ſpeak, Madam. 

Gti, Firſt, can any one be call'd beautiful that ſquints? 

L. Pla. Her eves g a little, I own, 

No. Languiih ! Ha, ha! 

Oli. Langui! n! Then, for her conduct, ſhe was ſeen at the | 
Country after the firſt day, There's for you, my Lord. 

L. Pla. But, Madam, fine was not ſeen to uſe her fim | 
all the play long, turn afide her head, or by a conſcious | 
Bluſh diſcover more quilt than modeſty, 

Oli. Very fine! Then. you think a woman modeſt that 
ites the hideous Country 1,4j- without bluſhing, or publith-. 
ing ler ee of it? D've hear him, Couſin? 

Elis. Yes; end am, I mult confeis, ſomething of his opi- 
nion: and think that as an ov eee e fol at a play, 
by endravouring to flew the author's want of wit, expo- 
ſes his own to work cenſure ; ſo maya lady call her own wo- | 
deftly in queſtion, by publicly cavilling with the poet's ; F 
for ail thoſe grimaces of honour and artificial modeſty diſ- 
parage a woman's real virtue, as much as the uſe of white 

and red does te natura completion 2: and you mult uſe 
very little, if you wor have it thought your own, | 

Oli. Then you wou'd have a woman of honour with | | 
paiſive looks, ears, and tonne, undergo all the hideous 

= obicenity the hears at naſty plays? ve | | 

q Eliz. Truly, I thirk a woman betrays her want of mo- 
| deſty, by ſhewing it publicly in a playhouſe. as much as 
| a man does his want of courage by a quarrel there; for 

the truly modeſt and flout ſay leaſt, and are lealt excep- 

tions, eſpecially in public, 


—— — — 
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oli. O hideous ! Couſin : this cannot be your opinion; 
But you are one of thoſe who have the confidence to par- 
don the fil:by play. | 

Eli. Why, what is there of ill in't, ſay wo | 

oli. O fy, fy, fy! wou'd you put me to the bluſh anew ? 


call all the blood into my face again? But to ſatisfy you 64 


then; firſt, the clandeſtine obſcenity in the very name 
of Horner. 
Eliz. Truly, 'tis ſo indeed; I cannot find it out, I confeſe. 
Oli. O horrid ! Does it not give you the rank conceptica 


or image of a goat, or town-bull, or a ſatyr? Nay, what 


is yet a filthier image than all the reſt, that of an eunuch? 

Eli, What then? I can think of a * a dul, or 2 
ſatyr, without any hurt. 

Oli. Ay; bur, Couſin, one cannot ſtop there. 

Eliz. I can, Couſin. 

Oli. O no; for when you have thoſe filthy creatures 1 
your head once, the next thing you think, is what they 
do; as their defiling of honeſt men's beds and couches, 


rapes upon ſleeping and waking country virgins under 


hedpes, and on havcocks; nay, further- | | 
Elig. Nay, no farther, Coutin : we have enough of your 
comment on the play, which will make me more aſhan.'d |; 


than the play ulelf. 


Oli. O! believe me, 'tis a filthy play: and you may take 
my word for a filthy play, as ſoon as another's, But the 
Athieſt thing in that play, or any other play, is—— 

Eliz. Pray keep it to yourſelf, if it be lo. 

Oli. No, faith, you ſhall know it; I'm reſolv'd to make 
vou out of love with the play; I ſay, the lewdeſt, filthieſt 
zhing is his China; nay, I will. never forgive the beaNy 
author his China : he has quite taken away the reputa- 
tion of poor China itſelf, and ſully'd the moſt innocent 


and pretty ſurniture of a lady's chamber; inſomuch that 


I was fain to break all my de fi'd veſſels. Lou ſee I have 
none left; nor you, I hope. 
Eliz, You'll pardon me, I cannot think the worſe ot my | 
China for that of the playhouſe. 
Oli. Why, you will not keep any now, ſure! Tis now 
as unfit an arnament for a lady's chamber, as the pictures 


hat come from Italy, and other hot countries; as appears 
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by their nudities, which I always cover, or ſcratch out, 
whereloeer I find *em. But. China! out upon't, filthy 
China! naity, debauch'd China! 

Elis. All this will not put me out of conceit with China, 
nor the play, which is acted to-dav, or another of tlie 
ſane beaſliy author's, as you call him, which PII go fee, 

C:. You will not, ture! nay, you {hall not venture 
your we mation by going. and mine by leaving me alone 


with two wen here ; nay, you'll difoblige me for We 


1—— | Puils her bac 
Eliza. If. Your ſervant. [ Exit Eliza, 
Oli. Well--bur o Lord, tho? you juſtify every body, 
you cannot in arne phold fo beaſtly a writer, whole 


ink is (6 ſmuttv. as one may lay. 


L. Pla. Faich, 1 dare ſwear the poor man did not think 
to diſoblige the ladies, by any aworous, ſoft, paſſionate, 
luſcious ſaying in his play.“ 

Oli. Fy, my Lord! | but what think vou, Mr Novel, of is 
play? tho' I know you are a friend to all that are new, 

No. Faith, Madam, I muſt conſeſs the new plays wou'd 
not be the worſe for my advice, but I cou'd never ret the 


filly rogues, the poets, to mind u hat I fay, Eut II tel! 


you what counſel I gave the {ur * ſool you ſpare of. 

Oli. What wast? _ 

No. Faith, to put this play into rhime; for rhime, you 
know, often makes myſtical nonſenſe paſs with the critics 
for wit, and a double-meaning ſaving with the ladies, 
for ſoft, tender, and moving paltion. But now I talk of 
pation I ſaw your old lover this morning—Caprai: — 

U Fuiſpers. 
Enter n MaAaNLtY, FREEMAN, and FIp ETI, , 
ſtanding behind. 

Oli. Whom ?—nay, you need not whiſper. | 

Man. We are luckily got hither unobſerv'd,—How ! in 
a cloſe converſation with theſe ſubtle _—_— the outcaſts 
of ſempſtreſſes ſhops! _ 

Free. Faith, pardon her, Captain, that fince ſhe cou'd 
no longer be entertain'd with your manly bluntneis, and 
honeſt love, ſhe takes up with the pert chat, and common 
plac'd flattery of theſe fluttering parr ois of the town. apes 


and echoes of men only, | A 


— ———— v 
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- Man. Do not you, 'Sir, plav the echo too, mock me, 
gally with my own words, and ſhew yourlelf as imperti— 
nent as they are. 

Free. Nay, Captain 

Fid. Nav, Lieutenant, do not excule her; methinks ſhe 
looks very kindly upon 'em both, and ſeems to be pleasd 
with what that fool there ſays to her. 

Man, You lie, Sir; and, hold your peace, that I may 
not be provok'd to give you 4 worſe reply, 

Oli. Manly return'd, d'ye fay ? And is he ſafe ? 

No. My Lord ſaw him too. Hark vou, my Lord. 

| | [1 1ſpers 10 Plauſible. 

Man. She yet ſeems concern'd for my ſafety, and per- 
haps they are admitted now here but for their news of 
me; for intelligence indeed is the common paſſDort of 
nauſeous fools, when they go their round of ous tables 
and houſgs. | [ Aſide, 

Oli. I heard of his fiphting only, without particulars : 
and conſels I always lov'd his brutal courage, becautle it 
made me hope it might rid me of his more brutal love, 

Man. What's that? „„ [ Apart, 

Oli. But is he at lad return'd, d've ſay, unhort ? 

MN. Ay, faith, without doing his buſine!s; for the 
rogue has been thel2 two years pretending to a wooden 
lep, which he would take from Fortune as kindly as the 
{taff of a marſhal of France, and rather read his name in 
a Gazette 

Oli. Than in the entail of a good eſtate. 

No. I have an ambition, I mutt conteis, of loſing my 


heart before ſuch a fair enemy as yourlelf, Madam; but 


that filly rogues owe be ambitious of loſing their arms, 
and- | 

Oli. Looking like a pair of compa ſſes. 

No. But he has: no uſe of his arms, but to ſet 'em on 
kimbow; for he never pulls off his hat, at leaſt not to me, 
I'm fure ; for you muſt know, Madam, he hes a fanatical 
hatred to good company: he can't abide me. 


L. Pla. O, be not fo ſevere to him, as to ſay he hates : 


good company; for I aſſure you he Las a great reſpec, 
elteem, and kindneſs for me, 
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Mau. That kind, civil rogue, has ſpoken yet ten thou- 
fand times worſe of me, than Fother. I Aſids. 
Oli. Well, if he be return'd, Mr Novel, then ſhal I be 
peſter'd again with his boiſterous ſea-love ; have my alcove 
ſmell like a cabin, my chamber perfum'd with his tar. 


paulin Brandenburgh ; and hear vollies of brandy ſighs, 
enough to make a fog in one's room, Foh! | hats x loves 


that ſmells like Thames Street. 

Man. I can bear no longer, and need hear no more, 
T Aſide.J But ſince you have theſe two pulvilio boxes, 
theſe eflence bottles, this pair of muſk-cats here, I hope 
I may venture to come yet nearer you. 

Oli. Overheard us then! | 

No. I hope he heard me not. [ Afids. 

L. Pla. Moſt noble and heroic Captain, your moſt ob- 
18 d faithful, humble ſervant. 
No. Dear Tar, thy humble ſervant, 
Man. Away —— Madam 
Oli. Nay, I think I have fitted you for Eſening: 


[DThruſts Novel and Plauſible on each ids, 


Man. You have fitted me, for believing you cou'd not 
be fickle, though you were young; cou'd not diſſemble 


Love, though 'twas your intereſt; nor be vain, though you 


were handſome ; nor break your premiſe, though to a 


parting lover; nor abuſe your beſt friend, though you 


bad wit : but I take not your contempt of me worſe than 


your eſteem or civility for theſe things here, wough you 


knew em. 
No. Things! 
L. Pla. Let the Captain rally a little. 
Mas. Yes, — canſt thou be angry, thou thing? 


(Coming up to Novel. 
No. No, ſince my Lord ſays you ſpeak in raillery; for 


though your ſea raillery be ſomething rough, yet, I con- 


feſs, we uſe one another too as bad every day at Locket's, 
and never quarrel for the matter. 


L. Pla. Nay, noble Captain, be not argry with him: a 


word with you, I beſeech you | Whiſpers to Manly. 


Oli. Well, we women, like the reſt of the cheats of the 
world, when our cullies or creditors have found us out, 
and will or can truſt no longer, pay debts and fatisfy ob- 
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"Igations with a quarrel, the kindeſt preſent a man can 
make to his miſtreſs, when he can make no more preſents; 
"for oftentimes in love, as at cards, we are forced to play 
Foul, only to give over the game; and ule our lovers like 
the cards, when we can get no more by 'em, throw 'em 
up in a pet, upon the firſt diſpute.  [Afide. 


Man. My Lord, all that you have made me know by ” 


your whiſpering, which I knew not before, is, that you 
have a ſtinking breath ; there's a ſeeret for your ſecret. 

L. Pla. Pthaw ! oſha ! 

Man. But, Madam, tell me, pray, what was't about this 
ſpark cou'd take you? Was it the merit of his faſhionable 
impudence, the brifknels of his noiſe, the wit of his laugh, 
his judgment, or fancy in his garniture? or was it a well- 
trimm'd glove, or the ſcent of it that charm'd you? 
| No. Very well, Sir: 'gad theſe ſea captains make no- 

thing of dreſſing : but let me tell you, Sir, a man by his 
dreſs, as much as by any thing, ſhews his wit and judg- 
ment; nay, and his courage too. | 

Free. How his courage, Mr Novel? 

No. Why, for example, by red breeches, tuck'd my 
- hair or peruke, a grealy broad belt, and nowa- days a | 
ſhort ſword. 

Man. Thy courage will appear more > by thy belt than 
thy ſword, I dare ſwear. Then, Madam, for this gentle 
piece of courtefy, this man of tame honour, what cou'd 
you find in him? was it his languiſhing affected tone? 
his mannerly look? his ſecond-hand flattery, the refuſe 
of the playhouſe tyring rooms? er his laviſh obſequiouſ- 
neſs in watching at the door of your box at the playhouſe 
for your hand to your chair? or his jaunty way of play- 
ing with your fan? or was it the gunpowder fpot on his 
hand, or the jewel in his ear, that purchas'd your heart? 
Oli. Good jealous captain, no more of your ——— 
L. Pla. No, let him go on, Madam, for perhaps he 


may make you laugh: and 1 wou'd contribute to your 
pleaſure any way. | | 


Man. Gentle rogue! 5 
Oli. No, noble * you cannot ſure think nor ing 
* 8 
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ct take me more than that heroic title of yours, Captain; 
for, you know, we women love honour inordinately, | 
No. Ha, ha, faith ſhe is with thee, bully, for thy rail. 


| lery. 
N | Man. Faith, ſo ſhall I be with you, no bully, for your 
| grinning; | | - [ Aſide to Novel. 


=. Oli. Then that noble lion- like mien of yours, that ſol- 
| «Cier-Fke weather-beaten complexion, and that manly 
i " Toughneſs of your voice; how can they otherwiſe thar 
| - - charm us women, who bate etfeminacy | ? 
4 No. Ha, ha! faith J can't hold ſrom laughing. 
Man. Nor ſhall I from kicking, anon. [ A/ide to Novel. 
Oli. And then, that captain-like careleſſneſs in your 
Lreſs, but eſpecially your ſcarf; *twas juſt ſuch another, 
only a little higher ty'd, made me in love with my taylor 
-as: he paſt by my window the laſt training day; for we 
vomen adore a martial man, and you have nothing want- | 
ing to make you more one, or more agreeable, but a | | 
wooden leg. Þ 
I. Pla. Nay, 1 faith, there your „ Ladyſhip was a wag, | 
and it was fine, juſt, and well rally'd. 
No. Ay, ay, Madam, with your ladies too martial men 
muſt needs be very killing. 
Manz. Peace, you Bartholomew-fair butfoons ; and be | 
not you vain that theſe laugh on your ſide, for they will 
laugh at their own dull jeſts; but no more of 'em, for 
I will only ſuffer now this Jady to be witty and merry. 
Oli. You wou'd not have your panegyrick interrupted. 
I go on then to your humour. ls there any thing more 
agreeable than the pretty ſullenneſs of that? than the 
greatneſs of your courage, which molt of all appears in your 
ſpirit of contradiction ? tor you dare give all mankind the 
lie; and your opinion is vour only miſtreſs, for you re- 
nounce that too when it becomes another man's. | 
No. Ha, he, I cannot hold, I muſt laugh at thee, tar, | 
faith. | 1 
L. Pla. And i Kath, dear Captain, I. beg your pardon, 
| and leave to laugh at you too, tho“ proteſt I mean you no 
Hurt; but when a lady rallies, a ſtander - by muſt be com- 
plaiſant, and do her reaſon in laughing: ha, ha, ha! 
Aan. Why, you impudent, pitiſul wretches! you pre- 
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ſume ſure upon your eifeminacy to urge me; for you are 
in all things ſo like women, that you may think it in me 
a cowardice to beat you. 

Oli. No hectoring, good Captain. | 

Man. Or, perhaps, you thifik this lady's preſence fe - 
cures you; but have a care, ſhe has taiked erleif out of 
all the reſpect I bad for her; and by uſing me ill before 
you, has given ine a privilege of uſing you ſo before her; 
but it you wou'd prelerve your relpect to ner, and not bs 
beaten before her; go, be gone . 

No. Be gone! what ? 

L. Pla. Nay, worthy, noble, generous Captain, 

Man, Be gone, I ſav. 

No. Be gone again! to us be gone? 

Man. No chattering, baboons, inſtautly be gone; or — 

[Manly purs bent out of the room ; Nov. ſtruts, Pla, cringes, - 

No. Well, Madam, we'll go make ihe cards ready in- 
your bedchamber : ſure you will not ſtay long with him. 

[ Exit Plautivle and Novel. 

Oli. Ns biker your rage, good Captain Swaggerhuff, 
and be ſaucy with your mibrels, Iixe a true captain; bi es 
be civil to your rivals and betters, and do not threate: 
any thing but me here; no, not ſo much as my window 
nor do not think yourſelf inte logins of one of your 
ſuburb miſtreſtes beyond the tower. | 

Man. Do not give me caule to think ſn; for thoſe Ie! 
infamous women part, with their lovers, juſt as you did. 
from me, with unforc'd vows of conſtancy and foods of 
willing tears; but the ſame winds bear away their lover3- 
and their vows :. and for their grief, if the credulous up- 
expected fools return, they find new comforters, freſin cu). 
lies, ſuch as I found here. The mercenary love of thoſe 
women too ſuffers ſhipwreck with their gallants fortunes ; 
now you have heard Chance has us'd me ſcurviiy, e 
fore you do too. Well, perſevere in your ingratitu 
falſehood and diſdain; have conſtanc in ſomething, a 
I promiſe you to be as juſt to your real ſcorn, as 1 wa 
to your feign'd love; and hence forward will deſpiſe, con- 


temn, hate, loath, and deteſt you moſt faithfully, 
Da 
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vice; and | _ [Whiſpers to Let. 


other things, which, next io one's heart, one wou'd not 
part with ; I mean your jewels and money, which it ſeems 


young fellow this-and would not be my averſion | A/ide.] | 
Captain, your young ſriend here has a very perſuading 
face, I confeſs; yet you might have aſk'd me yourſelf for 
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Enter LETTICE. 
Oli. Get the ombre-cards ready in the next room, Let- 


Free. Bravely re ſolv d, Captain. 

F:4. And you'll be ſnre to keep your word, I hope, Sir, 

Mau. And I hope ſo too. 

F:;d. Do you but hope it. Sir? If you are not as good ag 
your word, 'twill be the fiſt time you ever bragg'd, ſure - 

Man. She has reſtor'd my reaſon with my heart. 

Free. But now you taik of reſtoring, Captain, there are 


ie has, Sir. 
Man. What's that to > you, Sir ? 

Free. Pardon me; whatſoever is your's J have a ſhare 
in't, I'm ſure, which 1 will not Joſe for afking, tho? you 
may be too generous, or 100 angry no ta. do't yourtelf. 

id. Nay, then 3'll wake bold to make my claim too, | 
[ Both going towards Olivia, 
Man. Hold" e impertinent, officious fops- How 
have I been deceiv'd! [ Ffides 
Free. Madam, there are certain appurtenances to a lo- 
ver's Lcart, call'd jewels, which always yo along with it, 
F.. And waich, with lovers, have no value in them» 
les, but from the heart they come with; our captain's, 
Radar, it fees yeu ſcorn to keep, and much more will 
4 6 _— wor: hies thin ps without it, I am confident, 

Wo Oe As ſo well made as you are, may be con- 
en s caſy wemen cou'd not deny you any thing 
von aſk, if 'twere ſor yourſelf ; but, fince *tis for another, 
beg your leave to give lim my an{wer.——An agreeable 


thoſe triftes you left with me, which (hark you a little, 
for I dare truſt you with the ſecret ; you are a man of ſo 
much honour, I'm ſure), I ſay then, not expecting your 
return, or hoping ever to ſee you again, I have deliver'd 
your je wels to—— | | (4 de to Manly, 
Man. Whom ? 
Oi. My huſband. 


* — 
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Man. Your huſband !_ 

Oli. Ay, my huſband ; for ſince you could leave me, 7 
am lately and privately married to one who is a man of 
ſo much honour and experience in the world, that I dro 
not aſk him for your jewels again to reſtore 'em to your, 
Jeſt he ſhou'd conclude you never would have parted witty 
em to me, on any other ſcore but the exchange of my 
honour; which rather than you'd let me loſe, you'd luis 
I'm ſure yourſelf thoſe trifles of yours. 

Man. Triumphain impudence ! But, married too! 


Oli. O, ſpeak not ſo loud, my ſervants know it not, I 


am married; there's no reſiſting one's deſtiny, or love, 
you know. 

Man. Why, did you love him too? 

Oli. Moſt paſſionately ; nay, love him now, tho? I have 
married him, and he me; which mutual love I hope your 
are too good, too generous a man to diſturb, by any future 
claim, or viſits to me, *Tis true, he is now ablent in tie 


country, but retur-'s ſhortly ; therefore I beg of you, for . 


your own eaſe and quiet, and my honour, you will never 
ſee me more. 
Man. I wiſh J had never ſeen you. 


Oli. But if you ſhou'd ever have any thing to ſay tome. 


hereafter, let that young man there be your meſſenger. 


Man. You wou'd be kinder | to him? I find he [hou' 4 


be welcome. 

Oli. Nas! his youth wou'd keep my huſband from ſuſpi- 
cions, and his viſits from ſcandal; for we women way 
have pity for ſuch as he, but no love: and I already thipls 
you do not well to ſpirit him away to ſca; and the fea i; 
already but too rich with-the ſpoils of the ore, 

Man. True, perfect woman If I could ſay any thing 
more injurious to her now, I wou'd; for I cou'd vit-rail 
a bilk'd whore, or a kick'd ws; but now I think 


on't, that w ere rather to diſcover my love than hat-<d ; 
and I muſt not talk, for ſomething I muſt do. [ Zſiie. 


Cl. I think I have given him enough of me now. nenne 
to be troubled with him again. | files 
Euter LETTICE. © 


Well, Lettice, are all the cards ready within? I come 
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then. Captain, I beg your pardon : you will not make. 
one at ombre ? 

Jan. No, Madam, but TY wiſh 2 a little good luck 
before you po. 

Oli. No, if you wou'd 1 me thrive, curſo me ; for 
that you'll do heartily, I ſuppoſe. 

Man. Then if you will have it ſo, may all the curſes. 
Jight upon you women ought to fear, and you deſerve; 
firſt, may the curſe of loving play attend your ſordid co- 
vetouſneſs, and Fortune cheat you, by truſting to her, as 
you have cheated me; the curſe of pride, or a good repu- 
tation, fall on your Juſt ; ; the curſe of affectation on your 
beauty ; the curſe of your huſband's company on your 
pleaſures ; and the curſe of your gallant's diſappointments 
zn his abſence; and the curſe of ſcorn, jealouſy, or de- 
jipair on your love, and then the curſe of loving on. 

Oli. And to requite all your curſes, I will only return 
you your laſt ; may the curſe of loving me ſtill fall upon 
your proud hard heart, that cou'd be ſo crue] to me in 
theſe horrid curſes : but Heav'n forgive you. [Exit Oli. 
Mau. Hell and the devil reward thee ! 4 

Free. Well, you fee now, miſtreſſes, like friends, are 
loſt by letting 'em handle your money; and moſt women 
are ſuch kind of witches, who can have no power over a 
man, unle(s you give 'em money; but when once they hare. 
got any from you, they never leave you til] they have all, 
Therefore I never dare give a woman a farthing. 

Man, Well, there is vet this couifort by loſing one's 
money with one's miſtreſs, a man 1s out of danger of get- 
ting another; of being made prize again by Love, who, 
ne a pirate, takes you by ſpreading falſe colours; but 
when once you have run your ſhip a-ground, the trea- 
cherous picaroon loofs; ſo by your ruin you fave your ſelf 
trom lavery at leaſt. | 

Euter Box. 


Bay. Mrs Lettice, here's Mrs Blackacre come to wait 


upon her Honour. 


Mau. D'ye hear that? Let us be gone e ſhe comes 3 
for hence ſor ward I'l] avoid the whole damn'd ſex for ever, 
and 2 woman as a ſinking ſhip. [Excunt Man, aud Fid, 
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Free. And I'll ſtay, to revenge on her your quarrel to- 
the ſex; for out of love to her jointure, and hatred to 
buſineſs, I wou'd marry her, to make an end of her thou 
ſand ſuits, and my thouſand engagements, to the comfort 
of two unfortunate ſort of people, my plaintiffs and her 
defendants, my creditors and her adverſaries. 


Enter Widow BLACKACRE, led in by Major OLDFox, and 
JERRY BLACKACKE following, laden with green bags. 


Wid. 'Tis an errant ſea-ruffian ; but I am glad 1 met 
with him at laſt, to ſerve him again, Major; for the laſt 
| ſervice was not good in law. Boy, duck, Jerry, where 
is my paper of memorandums ? Give me, child: ſo. Where 
is my couſin Olivia now, my kind relation? 
Free. Here is one that wou'd be your kind relation, 
Madam. 
| Vid. What mean you, Sir? | 
| Free. Why, faith, to be ſhort, to marry you, Widow, 
 Wid. Is not this the wild rude perſon we ſaw at Cap- 
tain Manly's? 
Fer. Ay, forſooth, an't pleaſe you. 
Mid. What wou'd you ? what are you? Marry me! 
Free. Ay, faith; for I ama younger brother, and you 
are a widow, | 
Vid. You are an impertinent perſon); and 29 about 
| | Four buſinets. 
Free. I have none but to marry thee, Widow. 
Vid. But I have other buſineſs, I'd have you to know. 
Free. But you have no buſineſs a-nights, Widow; and 
Vil make you a pleaſanter buſineſs than any you have; 
for a-nighis, I atſure you, I am a man of g gee. bulinels ; ; 
for the buſineſs — 
Vid. Go, l'm ſure you are an idle fellow, 
Free, Try me but, Widow, and employ me as you find 
my abilities and induſtry. 
Old. Pray be civil ro the lady, Mr —, „ ſhe i is 2 perſon 
of quality, a perſon that is no perſon | 
Free. Yes, but ſhe's a perſon that is a widow : be you 
mannerly to her, becauſe you are io pretend only to be 
ber 'ſ{quire, to arm her to her lawyer's chambers ; but 1 
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will he impudent and 3 for ſlie muſt love and mar- 
ry me. 


Vid. Marry come up, you ſaucy familiar Jack! You 5 
think, with us widows, tis no more than up, and ride. 
Gad forgive me, now-a- days, every idle, young, hecter- 
ing, roaring companion, with a pair of turn'd red breeches, 
and a broad back, thinks to carry away any widow of 


the beſt degree! but I'd have you to know, Sir, all wi 


dos are not got, like places at _ by impudence and 
importunity only. 
Old. No, no, ſoft, ſoft, you are a young man, and 1 


— 


Free. For a widow? Yes 3 old man, the fitter. 
Old. Go to, go to; if others had not laid in their claim 


| before ou 


Free. Not you, I hope. 

O:d. Why not I, Sir? Sure I am a much more propor- 
rionable match for her than you, Sir; I, who am an elder 
brother, of a comfortable fortune, and of equal years 


with ber. 


Wid. How's that, you unmannerly vs] ? Va have you 

10 know I was horn in Ann. un dec. Caroli prim. 

Old. Your pardon, Lady, your pardon: be not offend- 
ed with your very humble ſervant.— But, I ſay, Sir, you 
are a beggarly younger brother, twenty vears younger 
than her, without any land or ſtock, but your great ſtock 
of impudence : thercfore what pretenſon can you have 
to her? 

Free. You have made it for me : firſt, 1 50 I ama 
younger brother. 
Wid. Why, is that a ſufficient plea to a relic? How 


appears it, Sir? by what fooliih cuſtom ? 


Free. By cuſtom time out of mind only. Then, Sir, 


becauſe I have nothing to keep me after her death, Iam 


the likelier to take care of her life. And for my berg 
twenty years younger than her, and. having a ſufficient 
ſtock of impudence, leave it to her, whether they will be 


valid exceptions to me in her widow's Jaw or equity. 


Old. Well, ſhe has been ſo long in chancery, that PII 
and to her equity and decree between us. Come, Lady, 


pray ſnap up this young inap at fir, or we Hall be trou- 
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bled with him : give him a city widow's anſwer, that is, 
with all the ill-breeding — [Aide to the Wi- 
dow. ] Come, Madam. 

IVid. Well then, to make an end of this fooliſh woo— 
ing, for nothing interrupts buſineſs more: firſt, for you, 
Major — | 

Old. You declare in my favour n $8 

id. What, direct the court! Come, young lawyer, 
thou ſhalt be a counſel for me. | TTo Jer. 

Fer. Gad, I thall betray your cauſe then, as well as an 
older lawyer; never ſlir. 

Vid. Firſt, I ſay, for you, Major, my walking hoſpital 
of ancient foundation; thou bag of muramy, that wouldſt 
fall aſunder, if 'twere not for cerecloths— 

Old. How, Lady! 

Free. Ha, ha ö 
Jer. Hey, brave mother uſe all faitors thus, for my 
lake. 
Wid. Thou wither'd, hobling, diſtorted cripple; nay, 
thou art a cripple all over: wou'dſt thou make me the 
ſtaff of thy age, the crutch of thy decrepidueſs? me 
Free. Well ſaid, Widow! ſaith, thou wouldit make a 
- love thee now, without diſſembling. | 
 Wid. Thou ſenſeleſs, impertinent, quibbling, drivelling, 
Fri paralytic, impotent, fumbling, frigid nincompoop. 
Fer. Hey, brave mother, for calling of names, i'fac ! 
Wid. Wouldſt thou make a caudle-maker, a nurſe of 
me? Canſt thou be bed-rid without a bed- fellow? Won't 
your ſwan ſkins, furs, flannels, and the ſcorch'd trencher 
keep you warm there? Wou'd you have me your Scotch 
warming-pan, with a pox to you? 2 — 

Old. O Heavens ! 

Free, I told you [ ſhowd be thought the ker man, 
Major. 

Jer. Ay, you old Fobus, and you wait have been my 
guardian, wou'd you! to have taken care of my eſtate, 
that half of't ſhould never come to me, by letting long 
| leaſes at pepper-corn rents? 

IWid. If 1 would have married an old man, is 1 
known I might have married an earl, nay, what's more, 
a Judge, and been cover'd the winter-nights with the 
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Jamb-fins, which I prefer to the ermins of nobles. And 
doſt thou think I wou 0 wrong my poor minor there for 
you? 

Free, Your minor is a chopping minor. God bleſs him, 

| [Strokes Ferry on the head, 

Old. Your minor may be a major of horſe or foot, fur 
his bigneſs; end it ſeems, you will have the cheating of 
your minor to vourſelf. 

id. Pray, Sir, bear witneſs: cheat my wines! 11. 
bring my actiom of the caſe tor the flander. 

Free. Nay, I wou'd bear falſe witneſs for thee now, 
Widow, fince you have done me juſtice, and have thought 
me the fitter mau for ou. 

Wid. Fair and ſoftly, Sir, 'tis my minor's caſe more. 


than my on; and I muſt do him juſtice now on you, 
Free. How! 


* So, then. 


Vid. You are, firſt, I warrant, be renegado from the 
inns of court and the law; and thou'lt come to luffer for't 
by the law, that is, be hang'd. 

Jer. Not about your neck, forſooth, I hope. 

Free. But, Madam 

> Hear the court. 

id. Thou art ſome debauch'd, drunken, lewd, hec- 
e gaming companion, and wanteſt ſome widow's eld 
gold to nick upon; but 1 thank you, Sir, that's for my 
lawyers. | 

Free. Faith, we ſhou'd ne'er quarrel about that ; for 
guineas would ſerve my turn. But, Widow -—— 85 

Vid. Thou art a foul-mouth'd boaſter of thy Juſt, a 
mere bragadochio of thy ſtrength for wine and women, 
and wilt belie thyſelf more nn thou duſt women ; and 
wou'd deceive me too, wou'd you? 

Free. Nay, faith, Widow, this is judging without ſeeing 
the evidence. 

id. I ſay, you are a worn- out "ata; at fives 
and-twenty, both in body and fortune; and cannot be. 
truſted by the common wenches of the town, leſt you 
ſhou'd not pay 'em; nor by the wives of the town, leſt you 
ſhou'd pay 'em: ſo you want women, and wou'd have 
me your. bawd to procure *em for. you. 
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Free. Faith, if you had any good acquaintance, Wi- 
dow, 'twou'd be civilly done of thee ; for I am juſt come 
from ſea. | 

id. I mean, you wou'd have me keep you, that you 
might turn keeper ; for poor widows are only us'd like 
bawds by you : you go to church with us, but to get other 
women to ly with, In fine, you are a cheating, cozen- 
ing ſpendthrifi; ; and having ſold your own annuity, wou'd 

waſte my jointure. 

Jer. And make havock of our eſtate-perſonal, and all 
our gilt-plate: I ſhow'd ſoon be picking up all our mort- 
gag'd apoſtle-ſpoons, bowls, and beakers, out of moſt of 
the alehouſes betwixt Hercules-pillars and the Boatſwain 

in Wapping ; nay, and you'd be ſcouring amongſt my 
trees, and make 'em knock down one another, like routed 
reeling watchmen at midnight: wou'd you ſo, bully ? 

Free, Nay, priythec, Widow, hear me. 

id. No, Sir; I'd have you to know, thou pitiful, paul- 
try, lath-back'd fellow, if I wou'd have married a young 
man, 'tis well known I cou'd have had any young heir 
in Norfolk, nay, the hopefulleſt young man this day at 
the King's-bench bar: I that am a relict and executrix 
of known plentiful aſſets and parts, who underſtand my- 
ſelf and the law. And wou'd you have me under covert- 
baren again? No, Sir, no covert-baron for me. 

Frese. But, dear Widow, hear me. I value you only, 
not your jointure. 

Wid. Nay, Sir, hold there; I know your love to 2 
| Fr is covetouſneſs of her jointure: and a widow a 
little ſtricken in years, with a good jointure, is like an 
old manſion-houſe in a good purchaſe, never valu'd; but 
take one, take Yother ; and, perhaps, when you are in 
poſſeſſion, you'd neglect | it, let it drop to the ground, for 
want of neceſſary repairs or expences upon't. 

Free. No, Widow, one wou'd be ſure to keep all tight, 
when one is to forfeit one's leaſe by dilapidation. 
Jſid. Fy, fy! I negle& my buſineſs with this fooliſh 

-diſcourſe of love. Jerry, child, let me ſee the lift of 
the jury; I'm ſure my couſin Olivia has ſome relations | 
"Emongſt them: but where is ſhe ? | | 
Free, Nay, Widow, but hear me one word only, 
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wid. Nay, Sir, no more, pray. I will no more hearken 
'to your fooliſh love-motions, than to offers of arbitration» 
x7 [Exit Wid. and Jer, 
Free. Well, I'll follow thee yet; for he that has a pre- 
tenſion at court, or to a widow, mad never give over for 
a little ill uſage. | 
01d. Therefore Þ'll get her by aſſiduity, patience, and 
long-ſufferinge, which you will not undergo ; for you idle 
young fellows leave off love when it comes to buſineſs; 
and induſtry gets more women than love. 
Free. Ay, Induſtry, the fool's and old man's merit : but 
PII be induſtrious too, and make a buſineſs on't, and get 
her by law, wrangling and conteſts, and not by ſuffer. 
| ings; and, becauſe you are no dangerous rival, Pl give 
* thee counſel, Major. | 
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'F If you litigious widow eber wou'd gain, 

gSigh not to her, but by the law complain: 

To her, as to a bawd defendant, ſue 

"With ſtatutes, and make kd oP for you. [Exeunts 


| ACT mW. SCENE 1. 
* | Weſtminſter-Hall. 
. | Enter ManLyY and FREE MAN, two Sailors behind, 


| MaNLy. 
br I HATE this place worſe than a man that has inherited 
| a Chancery ſuit; I wiſh I were well out on't again. 
Free. Why, you need not be afraid of this place; for 
A man without money needs no more fear a crowd of 
lawyers than a crowd of pickpockets. 
Man. This, the reverend of the Jaw wou'd have thought 
the palace or reſidence of Juſtice ; but, if it be, ſhe lives 
Here with the ſtate of a Turkiſh emperor, rarely ſeen; 
and beſieg'd rather than defended by her” numerous black 5 
guard here. 
Free. Methinks is one of their own "dolls in Chriſt- : 
mas time, whither, from all parts, fools bring their mo- 


ney, to try, by the dice (not the worſt judges) wheiber 
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ir ſhall be their own, or no; but aſter a tedious fretting 
and wrangling, they drop away all their money on both 
ſides ; and finding neither the better, at Jaſt go emptily 
and lovingly away together to the tavern, joining their 
curſes againſt the young lawyer's box that ſweeps all, like 
the old ones. 

Man. Spoken like a revelling Chriſtmas lewyer. 

Free. Yes, I was one, I confeſs; but was fain to leave 

the law, out of conſcience, and fall to making falſe mu- 
| ters; rather choſe to cheat the King, than his labjeRs ; 
plunder, rather than take fees. 

Man. Well, a plague and a purſe- famine light on the 
law; and that female limb of it who dragg'd me hither 
to-day : but pr'ythee, go ſee if, in that crowd of dagled 
gowns there, thou canſt find her. | 

(Pointing | to the crowd of Lawyers at the end of the ſtage, 
[ Exit Free! 


Manet Max: x. 


How hard it is to be an hypocrite ! 

At leaſt to me, who am but newly lo. 

I thought it once a kind of knavery, 

Nay, cowardice, to hide one's fault; but row 
The common frailty, love, becomes my thame, 
He muſt not know I love tli' ungrateful (till, 
Leſt he content: me more than ſhe: for J. 

It ſeems, can undergo a woman's (corn, 

But not a man's: 


Enter to him FIDEL1z. 


Fid. Sir, good Sir, generous Captain. 
Man. Prithee, kind impertinence, ]-ave me. Wur 
ou'dſt thou follow n: e, flatter my generoſity now, ſince 
thou knowelt I have no money leſt? if I had it, I'd give 
it thee to buy my quiet. 
Fid. I never follou'd yet, Sir, 8 or 8 but You 
alone; nor do I now beg any thing but leave to ſhare 
your miſeries: you ſhou'd not be a niggard of 'em, lince, 
methinks, you have enough te ſpare. Let me follow youu 
Dow, becauſe you hate me, as you have often ſaid. 
Man. le ever hated a coward's company, I muſt conſele, 
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Fid. Let me follow you till J am none then; for yon, 
I'm ſure, will go thro' ſuch worlds of dangers, that I ſhall 


be inur'd to 'em; nay, I ſhall be afraid of your anger 


more than a. and ſo turn valiant out of fear. Dear 
Captain, do not caſt me off till you have tried me once 
more: do not, do not go to ſea again without me. 

Man. Than to ſea! To court, thou fool; remember 


the advice I gave thee: thou art a handſome ſpaniel, and 


canſt fawn naturally: go, buſk about, and run thyſelf in- 


to the next great man's lobby : firſt fawn upon the ſlaves 


without, and then run into the lady's bed-chamber ; thou 
may'ſt be admitted at laſt to tumble her bed. Go ſeek, I 
jay, and loſe me; for I am not able to keep thee: I have 
not bread for myſelff. 

Fid. Therefore I will not go, ru then I may help 
and ſerve you. 

Manu. Thou! | 

Fid, 1 warrant you, Sir; for at-worſt, T cou'd beg or 


Neal for you. 


Man. Nay, more bragging! Doſt thou not know there's 
venturing your life in ſtealing? Go, prithee, away: thou 
art as hard to ſhake off, as that _—_— effeminating 
miſchief, love. | 

Fid. Love did you name: ? Why, you are. not ſo miſe- 
rable as te be yet in love, ſure ? 

Man. No, no; prithee away, be gone, or——1 had al- 
moll diſcover'd my love and thame; well, if I had, that 
thing cou'd not think the worſe of me—or if he did-— 
no—ves, he ſhalt know it—he ſhall——bat then I muſt 
never leave him, for they are ſuch ſecrets, that make pa- 


ꝛalites and pimps lords of their maſters; for any flavery 


or tyranny is eaſier than love's, IAA. 
Come hither, ſince thou art ſo ferward to ſerve me: haſt 


thou but reſolution enough to endure the torture of a ſe- 


ere! ? for ſuch to fome is infupportable. _ | 
Fid. I wou'd keep it as tate, as if your dear precious 
Þfe &+pended ont. 
Man. Darn your dea ing 11 concerns more than my 
" my honour, 
7:4, Doubt it not, Sir. 
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Aan. And do not diſcover it by too much fear of &f- 
covering it; but have a great care you let not Freeman 
find it our. | 
| Fid. I warrant you, Sir; I am already all joy with the 
hopes of your commande, and ſhall be all wings in thæ 
execution of 'em: ſpeak quickly, Sir. 

Man. You ſaid you'd beg for me. 

4 I did. Sir. 

Man. Then you ſhall beg for me; 
| Fid. With all wy heart, Sir, 

Man. That is, pimp for me. 

- Fid. How, Sir? 

Man, D'ye ſtart? Think'ſt thou, thou cou aſt do mes 
any other ſervice? Come, no diſſambling honour : I know 
you can do it bandſomely, thou wert made for't. Vou- 
have loſt your time with me at ſea, you muſt recover it. 
Fid. Do not, Sir, beget yourſelf more reaſons for your 
arerſion to me, anc make my obedience to you a fault; 
IJ am the unfitteſt in the world to do you ſuch a ſervice. 

Man. Your cunning arguing againſt it, ſhews but how 
it you are for it. No more diſſembling : here, I ſay,” 
you muſt go ufe it for me to Olivia. 

Fid, To her, Sir? | | 

Man. Go Hitter, lie, knee}, promiſe, any ih ing to get 
her for me: I cannot live unleſs I have her: didſt thou 
not ſay thou wou'dſt do any thing to ſave my life ? and 
ſhe ſaid you had a perſuading face. . 
Fid. But did you not ſay, Sir, your honour was Save 
to you than your life? And wou'd vou have me contr;- 
bute to the Joſs of that, and carry love from you to the 
moſt infamous, moſt falſe, and | 

Man. And moſt beautiful! | [Se bs ofide. 

Fid. Moſt ungrateful woman that ever lid! For ſire 
ſhe mult be ſo, that cou'd deſert you fo ſoon, uſe you ſo- 
baſely, and fo lately too! Do ht, do not ſorget it, or, 
and think —— | 

Alan, No, I will not FI it, but think of revenge ; 
Iwill ly with her out of revenge. Go, be gone, and 
prevail for me, or never ſee me more. = 
Fid. You ſcorn'd her laſt night, 
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Man. I know not what I did laſt night; I diſembled. 


| laſt night. 


Fid. Heavens 

Mau. Be gone, I lay, and being me love or compli- 
ance back, or hopes at leaſt, or 1'il never * thy face 
apain, by 

id. ©, do not ſwear, Sir; rf hear me. 

Moy, Im impoticut—away—you'l ind me here till 
twelve. | TY 

Fid. Sir 

Mau. Not one word, no inſinuating argument more, or 
ſoothing perſuaſion ; you'il have need of all your rke- 


toric with her; go ſtrive to aher her, not me; be gone. 


[Exit Man. at the end of the ſlaga, 
Manet FIDELIA, 
Hd. Shou'd I diſcover to him now my ſex, 


And lay before him his ſtrange cruelty, 


Twou'd but incenſe it more. — No, 'tis not time. 
For his love muſt I then betray my own ? 
Were ever love or chance till now levere ? 


Or |}ifting woman pos'd with ſuch a taſk ? 
Fore'd to beg that which kills her, if obtain'd ; 
And give away her lover, not to loſe him. 1 it Fid, 


Enter Widow BLACXACRT. in tte middle of half a dozen 
Lawyers, whiſper'd to by a eh in black, JERRY 
BLACKACKE follow'd by the crowd, 

Vid. Offer me a reference, you ſaucy companion you! 
d'ye know who you ſpeak to? Art thou a ſolicitor in 
Chancery, and offer a reference? A pretty fellow! Mr 
Serj2art Plodden, bere's a fellow has the impudence to 
_ me a reference. | 

. Plo. Who is that has the 1 imp udence to offer a re- 

Pao within theſe walls! | 
id. Nay, for a ſplitter of cauſes to do' t! 

Jer. Plo. No, Madam; to a lady rand þ in the law, as 

vou are, the offer of a reference were to impoſe upon you. 

lid. No, no, never fear me for a reference, Mr Ser- 
jeant. But come, have you not forgot your brief? Are 


you ſure you tha'wt make the miſtake of ——hark you— 
 [Wiiſpers.] Go then, go to your court of Common Pleas, 
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and ſay one thing over and over again: you do it ſo na- 
turally, you'll never be ſuſpected for protracting time. 

Ser. Plo. Come, I know the courle of the court and 
your buſineſs. | [ Exit Ser. Plz, 

d. Let's ſee, Jerry, where are my minutes? Come, 
Mr Quaint, pray go talk a great deal for me in Chancery : 
jet your words be ealy, and your ſenſe hard; my causa 
requires it: branch it bravely, and deck my ow with 
flowers, that the ſnake may ly hidden. Go, and be ſurs 
you remember the decree of my Lord Chancellor trice/ - 
fino guar?” of the queen. 

Quaiut J will, as I ſee cauſe, extenuate, or examplifs 
matter of fact; baffle truth with impudence ; anſwer ey- 
ceptions with queſtions, tho? never ſo impertinent ; ſ»s 
reaſons give *em words; for Jaw and equity, tropes and 
figures: and ſo relax and enervate the finews of their ar- 
gument, with the oil of my eloquence. But when my 
lungs can reaſon no longer, and not being able to i 
any thing more for our caule, tay every thing of our ad- 
verſary; whole reputation, tho' never ſo clear and evi- 
dent in the eve of the world, yet with ſharp invectives— 

Vid. Alias Billing! gate. 

Ouaint With poignant and ſour inrefives I fay, I will 
deface, wipe cut, and obliterate his fair reputation, even 
as a record with the juice of lemons ; and tell ſuch a ſtory 
(for the truth on't is, all we can do for our client in 
Chancery is _—_ a ſtory) a fine {tory, a long ſtory, ſuck 
a (tory 

Vid. Go, ſave thy breath for the cauſe ; talk at the har, 
Mr Quaint ; ; you are fo copiouſly fluent, you can weary 
any one's ears ſooner than your own tongue. Go, weary 
our adverſaries counſel, and the court: go, thou art 
tne ſpoken perion : adad, I fall make thy wife j-aloug 
of me: if you can but court the court into a decree for 
us. Go, get you gone, and remember [ii eri. Exit. 
Quaint.] Come, Mr Blunder, pray bawl ſoundly for me 
ar the King's Bench; bluſter, ſputter, queſtion, cavil ; bus 
be ſure your argument be intricate enough to confound | 
the court; and then you do my buſinels. Talk what yon. 
will, but be lure your tongue never fland fill ; for y uur 
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own noiſe will ſecure your ſenſe from cenſure : tis like 
coughing or hemming when one has got the belly-ake, 
which ſtifles the unmannerly noiſe. Go, dear rogue, and 
lucceed ; and I'll invite thee, &er it be long, to more 
ſous'd i > 

Blund. Ill warrant you, after your verdi&, your 2 
ment ſhall not be arreſted upon its and ands. [ Exit. 

Vid. Come, Mr Petulant, let me give you ſome new 
inſtructions for our cauſe in the W : are the bas 
rons fat ? 

Pet. Yes, no: may be they are, may be they are net : : 
what know I ? what care 1? 

id. Hey-day ! I wiſh you wou'd but ſnap up the coun. 
cil on t'other ſide anon, at the bar, as much; and have 
a little more patience with , that I might inſtru you 
a little better. | 

Pet. You inſtru me! What is is my brief for, miſtreſs ? 

Wid. Ay, but you ſeldom read your brief, bur at the 
bar, if you do it then. 

Pet. Perhaps I do, perhaps 1 don't, and perhaps 'tis 
time enough: pray hold yourſelf contented, miſtreſs, 

Vid. Nay, if you go there too, I will not be contented, 
Sir; tho? you, I ſce, will loſe my cauſe for want of fark» 
ing, I wo” not: you ſhall hear me, and ſnall be inſtructed. 
Let's ſee your brief. | 

Per. Send vour ſolicitor to me. Inſtructed by a woman! 
Yd have vou to know I do not wear a bar-gown 

Vid. By a woman! Id have you to know, I am no 


common woman; but a woman converfant in the laws of 
the land, as well as yonrſelf, tho? I have no bar-gown. 


Pet. Go to, go to, miſtreſs, you are impertinent, and 
there” s your brief for you: initrut me? 

[ Flings her breviate at her, 

id. Tmpertinent, to me, you ſaucy Jack you ! you re- 

turn my breviate! but where's my fee? You'll be ſure 


to keep that, and ſcan that fo well, that if there chance to 
de but a braſs half-crown in't, one's ſure to hear on't again: 


wou'd you wou'd but look on your breviate half ſo nar- 
rowly. But pray give me my fee too, as well as my brief. 
Pet. Miſtreſs, that's without precedent, When did a 
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council ever return his fee, pray? And Fo: are imperii- 
nent, and ignorant to demand it. 

Vid. Impertinent again, and i ignorant, to me! Gads- 
bodikens, you puny upſtart in the law, to uſe me ſo; voi 
green bag carrier, you murderer of unfortunate m 
the elerk's ink is ſcaree off your fingers, you that newly 
come from lamp-blacking the judges ſhoes, and are not 
fit to wipe mine; you call me impertinent and ignorant! 
I wou'd give thee a cuff on the ear, ſitting the courts; if 
I were ignorant, Marry-gep, if it had not been for me, 
thou hadſt been yet but a hearing council at the har. 

[ Exit Petulant, 
Enter Mr BUTTONGOWN, croſſing the ſtage in haſte, 

Mr Buttongown, Mr Buttongown, whither ſo faſt? 
what, won't you ſtay till we are heard? | 

But. I cannot, Mrs Blackacre, I muſt be at the coun- 
eil, my Lord's cauſe ſtays there for me. 

id. And mine ſuffars here. 

But. I cannot help it. 

Wid. I'm undone. 

But. What's that to me? 

lid. Conſider the five pound fee, if not my cauſe: that 
was ſomething to you. 

Put. Away, away; pray be not ſo troubleſome, miſtreſe 
I muſt be gone. | 

Wid. Nay, but conſider a little: I am your old client, 
my Lord but a new one ; or let him be wat he will, he 
Vill hardly be a better client to you than myſelf; I hope 

you believe I {hall be in law as long as I live ; therefore 
am no deſpicable client. Well, but go to vour lord; I 
know you expect he ſhowd make you a judge one day; 
but I hope his promi'e to you will prove a true Lord's 
promiſe. But, that he might be lure to fail you, I with 
you had his bond for't. 

But. But what, will you yet be thus impertinent, miſtreſs? 

Wid. Nay, I beſcech you. Sir, ſtay; if it be but to tell. 
me my Lord's cale : come, in ſhort 

But. Nay then | [Exit te e 

IVid. Well, I obſerve child, and lay it up for here- 
aſter; theſe are thoſe lawyers who, by being in all cauſes, 
are in none. Therefore if you'd have 'em for you, let 
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your adverſary fee 'em; for he may chance to depend 
upon them; and ſo, in being againſt thee, they'll be for thee. 
Fer. Ay, mother; they put me in mind of the uncon- 
ſcionable wooers of widows, who undertake briſklv their : 
matrimonial buſineſs for their money : but when they 
have got it once, let who's will drudge for them. There- 
fore have a care of 'em forſooth. There's advice for 
your advice. 
| IVid. Well ſaid, boy Come, Mr Splitcauſe, prav go 


ſee when my cauſe in Chancery comes on; and go (peak 


with Mr Quillit in the King's Bench, and Mr Quirk in 
the Common Pleas, and fee how our matters go there. 

_ Fnrer Moor On Dñrox. | | 

Old. Lady, a good and a propitious morning to you; and 
may all your cauſes 80 as well as if I myſelf were judge 

of cm. | 


id. Sir, excirſo me; I am buſy, and cannot anſwer 


compliments in Weſtwinſter-Hall. Go, Mr Splircauſe, 
and come to me again to that bookſeller's; there I'll ſtay 


for you, that you may be ture to find me. 


Old. No, Sir, come to the other bookſeller's: I'll attend 
your Ladyſhip thither. | [ Exit Splitcauſe. 
_ id. Why to the other? | | 

C47, Becauſe he is my bookſeller, Lady. | 

Wid. What, to ſell you lozenges for pour catarrh ? on. 
medicines for vour corns? what tell can a major deal with 
a bookſeller for ? 

Old. Lady, he prints for me, 

IWid. Why, are you an author? 

Old. Of ſome few effays; deign you, Lady, to peruſe: 
dem. Ghei is a woman of parts, and I muſt win her by 
Mewing mine.) | [ 1/ide, 

Enter Pookſaller's Box. 
Boy. Will zou ſee Culpepper, Miſtreſs? Ariſtotic s prov 


blems ? The complete mid wife? 


Id. No; let's ſee Dalton, Hughs, Shepherd, Wingate. 
Boy. We have no law-books. | 
Vid. No! you are a prot bookſeller then 

Old. Come, have you e&er a one of my eſluys lef«? 


Boy. Yes, Sir. we have enough, and mall always have” em. 


Old. How ſo.? 
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Boy. Why, they are good, ſteady, laſting ware, 

Old. Nay, I hope they will live: let's ſee. Be pleas'd, 
Madam, to peruſe the poor endeavours of my pen: for I 
have a pen, though I lay it, that—— [Gives ltr a book. 

Jer. Pray let me fee St George for Chriſtendom, or, 
The ſeven Champions of England. 

Vid. No, no; give him tae Young Clerk's Guide, Whar, 
we 0 have you read yourſelf into a humour of ram 
bling and fighting, aud ſtudying military diſcipline, and 
wearing red breeches. 

old. Nay, if you talk of military diſcipline, ſlie y him 
my treatiſe of the Art military. 

id. Hold; I wou'd as willingly he ſhou'd read a play. 
Fer. O, pray, forſooth, mother, let me have a play. 
Wild. No, Sirrah; there are young ſtudeuts of the law 

enough ſpoil'd already with plays: they wou'd make you 

in love with your laundreſs, or what's worſe, ſome queen 
of the (tage, that was a laundreſs; and fo turn keeper 
before you are of age. [ Several croſſiug the tage.] Bat ſtay, 

Jerry, is not that Mr What d'y'-call-him, that goes there; 

he that offered to ſell me a ſuit in Chancery for five hun- 

dred pound, for a hundred do! way. and a. paying | the 
tlerk's fees ?- | 

Jer. Ay, forſooth, 'tis he. 

Wid. Then ſtay here, and have a care of the bags, 
wpbilſt I follow him: have a care of the bags, I fay. 
| Fer. And do you have a care, fortvoth, of the ſtatute 
* Champerty, I lay. 

Enter FREEMAN 10 them. 

Free. So there's a limb of my widow, which was wont 
to be inleparable from lier: She can't be far. [4/ide.] How 
now, my pretty {on-in-Jaw that hall be, where's my widow ? 

Fer. My mother, but not your widow, will be forth- 
coming preſently. 

Free. Your ſervant, Major : whas, are you buying fur- 
niture for a little ſleeping cloſet, which you milcall a {tudy ? 
for you do only by your books, as by your wenches, bind 
'em up neatly, and make 'em fine, for other people to uſe 
em. And your bookſeller is properly your upholſterer ; ſor 
he furniſhes your room, rather than your bead. ” 
Old. Well, well, good ſea · lieutenant, ſtudy you your 
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compaſs, that's more than your head can deal with. (I will 
go find out the widow, to keep her out of his fight, or 
he'll board her, whilſt I am treating a peace.) [Ajive, 
| | [ Exit Oldfox, 

Manent FREEMAN,  jJ&RRY. | 

Jer. Nay, prithee, fiend, nov let me have but the 
Seven Champions: you hall truſt me no longer than till 
my mother's Mr Splitcauſe comes; for I hope he'll lend 
me wherewithal to pay for it. | | 

Free. Lend thee ! here, I'll pay him. Do you want 
money, Squire? I'm ſorry a man of your eſtate ſhou'd 
want money. 

Fer. Nay, my mother will n&er let me be at age : 
and til] then, ſhe fays 

Free. At age! why, you are at age already to have 
ſpent an eſtate, man: there are younger than you haves 
kept their women theſe three years, have had half a dozen 
claps, and loſt as many thoufand pounds at play. 

Fer. Av, they are happy ſparks ; nay, I know ſome of 
my ſchool-fellows, who, when we were at ſchool, were. 
two years younger than me; but now, I know not how, 
are grown men before. me; and go where they will. ard 
Jook to themſelves: but my curmudgeonly mother won't 
allow me wherewithal to be a man of myſelf with. 

Free. Why, there lis; I knew your mother was in 
fault. Aſk but your ſchool-fellows, what they did to be 
men of themſelves. 

Fer. Why, I know they went to law with their mo- 
PLAY for they ſay, there's no good to be done upon a 
widow-mother, till one goes to law with her; bur mine 
is as plaguey a lawyer as any's of our inn. Then wou'd 
ſhe marry too, and cut down my trees. Now, I ſhou'd- 
hate, man, to have my father's wife ki{s'd, and ſlapt, and 
t'other thing too (you know what I mean) by another» 
man : and our trees are the paves tall, even ſzady twige, 
by my fa 

Free. Come, Ane, let your mother Yee your trees 
fall as ſhe pleaſes, rather than wear this gown, and carry 
green bags all thy life, and be pointed at for a tony. But 
you ſhall be able to deal with her yet the common way. 


Thou ſhajt make falſe love to ſome lawyer's daughter, 
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whoſe father, upon the hopes of thy marrying her, ſhall 
lend tlice money aud law, to prelerve thy eſtate and trees: 
and thy mother is fo ugly, nobody will have her, if the 
cannot cut down thy trees. 

Fer. Nay, if 1 had but any body to land by me, I am 
as ſtomachful as another. 

Free, That will I; I'll not os any hopeful young 
_ gentleman abus'd. 


Boy. By any but yourſelf. | Aide. 


Jer. The truth on't is, mine's as arrant a widow-mo- 
ther to her poor child, as any's in England. She won't 
ſo much as let one have ſixpence in one's pocket, to ſee a 
motion, or the dancing of the ropes, or | 

Free. Come, you ſhan't want money: there's gold for 
you. 


Jer. O Lord, Sir, two. guineas ! d'ye lend me this? * | 


FR no trick in't? well, Sir, I'll give you bond for 
ſecurity. 


Free. No, no, thou haſt given me thy face for ſecurity + 


any body wou'd ſwear thou doſt not look like a cheat, 
You ſhall have what you will of me; and if your mother 
will not be kinder to you, come to me, who will. 

Jer. By my fa— he's a curious fine gentleman '\—— 

But will you ſtand by one? | | Ls 

Free. If you can be reſolute. 

Fer. Can be reſolv'd! Gad, if ſhe gives me but a croſs 
| word, PII leave her to night, and come to you. But now 
J have got money, I'll go to Jack-of-all-trades, at rother 
end of the hall, and buy the neateſt, pureſt thingg—— 

Free. And I'll follow the great boy, and my blow at 
his mother. Steal away the calf, and the cow will follow. 

1 [Exit Jerry followed by Freeman, 

Enter on the other fide, Many, Widow BLACKACRE, 

aud Or.DrOX. 

Man. Damn your cauſe, can't you Joſe it without me? 
which you are like enough to do, if it be, as you lay, an 
honeſt one: I will ſuffer no longer for't, 


Vid. Nay, Captain, I tell you, you are my prime 


witneſs; and the cauſe is juſt now coming on, Mr Split- 


cauſe zeln me. Lord, methinks you ſhou'd take a plea- 
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ſure walking here, as half you ſee now do; for they 
have no buſineſs here, I aſſure you. 5 
Man. Yes; but I'll aſſure you then, their buſineſs is 


"to perſecute me: but dye think PII ſtay any longer, to 


| have a rogue, becauſe he knows my name, pluck me 
aſide, and whiſper a news-book ſecret to me with a ſtink- 
ing breath? a ſecond come piping angry from the court, 
and ſputter in my face his tedious complaints againſt it? 
A third law coxcomb, becauſe he ſaw me once at a read. 


er's dinner, come and put me a long law-caſe, to make a 
diſcovery of his indefatigable dullneſs, and my wearied 


patience? A fourth a moſt barbarous civil rogue, whe 
will keep a man half an hour in the crowd with a bow'd 
body, and a hat off, acting the reform'd ſign of the Salu- 


tation tavern, to hear his bountiful profeſſions of ſervice 


and friendſhip, whilſt he cares not if I were damn'd, and 
I am wiſhing him hang'd out of my way? I'd as — run 
che gauntlope, as walk Yother turn. | 


Enter to them JERRY BLACKACRE, without his hers but 
laden with trinkets, which he endeavours to hide from 
his mother, and follow'd at a diſtance by Freeman. 


id. O, are you come, Sir? but where have you been, | 


you aſs? and how came you thus laden ? 


Fer. Look here, forſooth, Mother ; now here's a duck, 
here's a boar cat, and here's an owl. 


(Haking a noiſe with cat-calls and other ſuch like 


| inſtruments, 
Vid. Yes, there is an owl, Sir. 
Old. He's an ungracious bird indeed. 
id. But go, thou trangame, and carry back thoſe 
trangames, which thou haſt ſtol'n or purloin'd; for no 
body wou'd truſt a minor in Weſtminſter- hall, ſure. 


Fer. Hold yourſelf contented, forſooth : I have theſe 
commodities by a fair bargain and ſale; and there ſtands 


my witnels and creditor, 

IVid. How's that! what, Sir, @'ye think to get the 
mother. by giving the child a rattle? but where are my 
bags, my writings, you raſcal? 


Fer. O law! where are they, indeed? [Afide, 


id. How, firrah ! ſpeak, come 


— 
T 
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Man. You can tell her, Freeman, I ſuppoſe. 


[ Apart to him. 
Free. 'Tis true, I made one of your ſalt-water ſharks 


ſteal em, whilſt he was eagerly chuſing his comu. odities, 


as he _ em, in order to my deſign upon his mother. 
[ Apart to him, 
Wid. Won't you ſpeak? where were you, I ſay, you 
ſon of a——an unfortunate woman? O Major, I'm un- 
done; they are all that concern my eſtate, my jointure, 
my huſband's deed of gift, my evidences for all my ſuits 
now depending ! what will become of them ? 


_ Free. I'm glad to hear this. LAſide. ] They'll be all ſafe 
I warrant you, Madam. 


Vid. O, where? where? Come, you villain, along 


with me, and ſhew me where. 


[Excunt Widow, Jerry, Oldfox. 
Manent MaxLY, FREEMAN. 


Man. Thou haſt taken the right way to get a widow, 


by making her great boy rebel; for when nothing will 
make a widow marry, ſhe'll do't to croſs her children. 


But can'ſt thou in earneſt marry this harpy, this volume of 


ſhrivel'd blurr'd parchments and law, this attorney's deſk ? 
Free. Ay, ay; I'll marry and live honeſtly, that is, give 
my creditors, not her, due benevolence, pay my debts. 


Man, Thy crediters, you ſee, are not ſo barbarous as 
to put thee in priſon; and wilt thou commit thyſelf to a 


noiſome dungeon for thy life? which is the only ſatisfac- 
tion thou canſt give thy creditors by this match. 

Free, Why, is ſhe not rich? 

Man. Ay, but he that marries a widow for her money, 
will find himſelf as much miſtaken, as the widow that 
' marries a young fellow for due benevolence, as you call it. 

Free. Why, d'ye think I ſha'nt 4 wages? PI 
drudge faithfully. 

Man. I tell thee again, he that is the fe] in the mine, 
has the leaſt propriety in the ore: you may dig and dig; 

but if thou wouldſt have her money, rather get to be her 


truſtee than her huſband ; for a true widow will make 
over her eſtate to any body, and cheat herſelf, rather than 


be cheated by her children, or a ſecond huſband. 


1 
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| Enter to them JERRY, running in a fright, 
Fer. O law! Pm undone, I'm undone ! my mother will 
kill me: you ſaid you'd ſtand by one. : 
Free. So I will, my brave ſquire, I warrant thee, 
Fer. Ay, but I dare not ſtay till ſhe comes; for ſhe's as 


furious, now ſhe has loſt her writings, as a bitch when {he 
has loſt her puppies. 


Man. The compariſon's handſome : 

Fer. O, ſhe's here! | 
Enter Widow BLACKACRE, and OLDrox. | 

Free. to the Sailor.] Take him, Jack, and make haſte 


with him to your maſter's lodging; and be ſure you keep 


him up till I come. [Exeunt Jerry and Sailor. 
IVid. O my dear writings! Where's this heathen rogue, 
my minor ? 
Free. Gone to drown or hang himſelf. 


Wid. No, 1 know him too well; he'll ne'er be elo d. [+ 
that way; but he may go and chuſe a guardian of his 


own head, and ſo be 7 de * biens ; for he has not yet 
choſen one. 

Free. Say you ſo? And he man- t want one. Ce. 
id. But, now I think owt, 'tis you, Sir, have put this 


cheat upon me; for there is a ſaving, Tate hold of a 


maid by her ſmock, and a widow by her writings, aud they 
cannot get from you. But I'll play faſt and looſe with you 
yet, if there be law, and my minor and writings are not 
forthcoming ; I'll bring my action of detinue or trover. 


But firſt, Pl] try to find out this guardianleſs, graceleſs 


villain. Will you jog, Major ? 
Man, If you have loſt your evidence, I hope your cauſes 


cannot go on, and I may be gone ? 


id. O no; ſtay but a making-water while, as one may 


| ſay, and I'll be with you again. [Exit Wid. and Old. 


 Manent MANLY and FREEMAN. 


Free. weh, ſure I am the firſt man that ever began e a 


| Jove-intrigue in Weſtminſter-Hall. 


Man. No, ſure ; for the love to a widow th be- 
gins here: and as the widows cauſe goes againſt the heir 
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or executors, the jointure rivals commence their ſuit to 
the widow. | 

Free. Well ; but how, pray, have you paſt your time 
here, ſince I was forced to leave you alone? You have — 
a great deal of patience. | 

Man. Is this a place to be alone, or have patience in? 
But I have had patience indeed; for I have drawn upon 
me, ſince I came, but three quarrels, and two law-ſuits. 

Free. Nay, faith, you are too curs'd to be let looſe in the 
world: you ſhou'd be tied up again in your ſea-kennel, 
call'd a {hip, But how cou'd you quarrel here ? 

Man. How cou'd I refrain? Alawyer talk'd perempto- 
rily and ſaucily to me, and as good as gave me the he. 

Free. They do it ſo often to one another at the bar, 
that they make no bonds on't elſewhere. 

Man. However, I gave him a cuff on the ear; where« 
upon he jogs two men, whoſe backs were turn'd to us 
(for they were reading at a bookſellers) to witneſs I 
truck him, ſitting the court; which office they ſo readily 
promis'd, that I calbd 'em raſcals, and knights of the poſt. 
One of 'em preſently calls two other abſent witneſſes, 
who were coming towards us at a diſtance; whilſt the 


other, with a whiſper, deſires to know my name, that he 


might have ſatisfaction by way of challenge, as bother by 
way of writ; but if it were not rather to direct his bro- 
ther's writ, than his own challenge: there you ſee is one 
of my quarrels, and two of my law-ſuits. 
Free. $0 !——and the other two? 


Man. For adviſing a poet to leave off writing, and turn 


lawyer, becauſe he is dull and impudent, and ſays or 
writes nothing but by precedent. 
Free. And the third quarrel ? 


Man. For giving moſt ſincere advice to a handſome, 


well; dreſs'd young fellow, who afk'd it too, not to marry 
a wench that he lov'd, and I had lain with. 


Free. Nay, if you will be giving your ſincere advice to 


lovers and poets, you will not ſail of quarrels, 


Tan, Or if 1 tay in this place; for I ſee more quarrels 


cron ding upon me. Let's be gone, and avoid em. 


F' 2 
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Euter NOVEL at a diſtance, coming towards them, 


A plague on him, that ſneer is ominous to us; he is co- 
ming upon us, and we ſhall not be rid of him. 
No. Dear bully, don't look fo grum upon me; you told 
me juſt now, you had forgiven me a little harmleſs rail- 
lery upon wooden legs laft night. 
Man, Yes, yes, pray be gone, I am talking of buſineſs, 
No. Can't I hear it? I love thee, and will be faithful, 
and always 
Man. Impertinent. 'Tis buſineſs that concerns Free- 
man only. 
No. Well, I love Freeman too, and wou'd not * 
bis ſecret: pr'ythee ſpeak, pr'ythee, I muſt 
Man, Pr 'ythee, let me be rid of thee, I mult be rid of 
thee. 
No. Faith thou canſt bel; I hw thee ſo. Come, I 
inuſt know the buſineſs. 
Man, So, I have it now. [ Aſide. 
Why, if you needs will know it, he has a quarrel, and 

his adverſary bids him bring two friends with him : now 
I am — and we are thinking who we ſhall have er 
a third. 


Several croſſing the ſtage. 


| No. A pox, there goes a fellow owes me an hundred 

pound, and goes out of town to-morrow : Pl ſpeak with 

him, and come to you preſently. [ Exit Novel. 
Man. No, but you won't. 
Free, You are dextrouſly rid of him, 


Enter OLDFOX. 


Man. To what purpoſe, ſince here comes another, as 

impertinent? I know, by his grin, he is bound hither. 
Old. Your ſervant, worthy, noble Captain: well, I have 

left the widow, becauſe ſhe carried me from your com- 

pany ; for, faith, Captain, I muſt needs tell thee, thou 

art the only officer in England, who was not an Edgehil 

officer, that I care for. | 

Man. I'm ſorry fort. 

Old. Why, ne thou have 1 me love Wem 2 
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Manu. Any body, rather than me. 

Old. What, you're modeſt, I ice ; therefore too I love 
thee. 

Man. No, I am not modeſt ; but love to brag myſelf, 
and can't patiently hear you fight over the laſt civil war. 
Therefore, go look out the fellow I ſaw juſt row bere, 
that walks with his ſword and ſtockings out at heels, and 
let him tell you the hiſtory of that ſcar on his cheek, io 
gire you occaſion to ſlew vours got in the field at Bloomſ- 
bury, not that of Edgchill. Go to kim, poor fellow; he 
is ſaſting, and has not the happineis this morning to unk 
of brandy aud tobacco: go, give him ſome to hear you; 
I am buſy. | 

Old. Well, rgad, I love thee gow, boy, for thy _— 
neſs : tlicu art no tame captain, I lec, that will ſutle 

Man, An. old 10, | | 
Old. All that ſhan't make me apgry: 1 conũder that 
thou art pesvilh, and fretting at ſome ill ſuccels at law. 
Pr'ythee, tell me what ill luck vou have met with here. 
Man. You! | 
Old. Do ] look like the picture of ill inks ? Gadſnouns, 
J love thee more and more: and ſhall I tell thee Whet 
wade me love thee firlt ? 


Mau, Do; that I may be rid of that 4 quality 
and thee. | 


old. Twas thy wearing that broad ſword there. 
Man, Here, Freeman, let's change : rn never wear ic 


more. þ 
Old. How ! you won't ſure. Pr'ythee, don't look like | 
one of our holiday captains now-a-days, with a bodkin Wl 
by your ſide, you martinet rogue. |, 
Man. O then there's hopes. LAſid e. 
What, “ye find fault with martinet ? Let me tell you, [ 
Sir, 'tis the belt exerciſe in the world: the moſt ready, i j; 


moſt eaſy, molt g Re exercile that ever was nds: and 
the m oſt. 
Ola. Nay, nay, Sir, no more; 1 Sie, your 8 if you 

praiſe martinet once, I have done with you, Sir. Mar- 


tinet : martinet | [Exit Oldfox. 


Fri. Nay, you have made him leave you as Oy 
3 
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as ever he did an enemy; for he was truly for the king 


and parliament : for the parliament in their liſt; and for 


the king, in cheating em of their pay, and never hurting 


the king's party in the field. 
Enter a LAWYER towards them. 
Man, A pox, this way ! Here's a lawyer I know threa- 
tening us with another greeting. 
Law. Sir, Sir, your very ferrant ; I am afraid you had 
forgotten me. 

Mas. I was not afraid you had forgotten me. | 
Law. No, Sir; we lawyers have pretty good memories, 
Man. You ought to have, by your wits. 

Lau. O you are a very merry gentleman, Sir: 1 remem- 
ber you were merry, when I was laſt in your company. 

Mau. I was never merry in thy company, Mr Lawyer, 
fure, 

Law. Why, I'm ſure you Jok'd upon me, and ſhamm'd 

me all night long. 

Man. Shamm'd ! pr'ythee, what barbarous law-term 
is that? 


Lau. Shamm'd! why, don't you know that? ”Tis all 


our way of wit, Sir. 


Man, I am glad I do not know it then, Shamming ? 


What does he mean by't, Freeman ? 

Free. Shamming, is telling you an inſipid dull lie with 
a dull face, which the fly wag the author only laughs at 
himſelf; and making himſelf believe *tis a good jeſt, puts 
the ſham only upon himſelf. 

Man. So, your lawyer's jeſt, I find, like his practice, 
has more knavery than wit in't. I ſhou'd make the worſt 


ſhammer in England: I muſt always deal ingenuouſly, as 


I will with you, Mr Lawyer, and adviſe you to be ſeen 
rather with attornies and ſolicitors, than ſuch fellows a a3 
I am : they will credit your prafiice more. | 
Law. No, Sir, your company's an honour to me. 
Man. No, faith ; go this way, there goes an attorney ; 
leave me for him: let it never be ſaid a lawyer's 2 
did him hurt. 


Law. No, worthy bm Sir; j ru not leave you for 8 


any . ſure. 


—— 
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Man. Unleſs he had a fee in his hand. 

Law. Have vou any buſineſs here, Sir? Try me: I'd 
ſerve you ſooner than any attorney breathing. 

Alan. Buſineſs So, I have thought of a lure way: (Aſide. 

Yes, faith I have a little buſineſs. 

Law. Have you fo, Sir: In what court, Sir? What is'r, 
Sir? Tell me but how I may ſerve you, and I'll do't, Sir, 
and take it for as great an honour 

Man. Faith, 'tis for a poor orphan of a ſea-officer of 
mine, that has no money; but if it cou'd be follow'd in 
forma pauperis, and when the legacy's recover'd 

Law. Forma pauperis, Sir | 
Man. Ay, Sir. 


Several croſſing tie tige. 


Law. Mr Bumblecaſe, Mr Bumblecaſæ; a word witls 
you, Sir, I beg your pardon at preſent ; I have a little 
bulinels —— | 

Man. Which is not in forma parperis, [Exit Law. 

Free. So, you have now found a way to be rid of people 
without quarrelling. 


Enter ALDERMAN: 


| Man, But here's a city rogue will flick as hard upon 
us, as if I ow'd him money. 
Ad. Captain, noble Sir, I am yours heartily, d'ye the: : 
| Why thou'd you avoid your old friends? | 
Man. And way {hou'd you follow me? I owe you no- 
thing. 
Ad. Out of my hearty bots to you: for there is not 
a man in England- | 
Man. Thou wouldſt fave from hanging with the ex- 
pence of a ſhilling only. 
Ad. Nay, nay, but Captain, you are like enough to 
tell me— | 
Man. Truth, which you won't care to o hear ; 3 therefore | 
you had better go talk with ſomebody elle. 
Ald. No, I know nobody can-inform me better of ſome 
young wit, or ſpendthrift, that has a good dipp'd ſeat and 
eſtate in Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, or Kent; any 
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of theſe wou'd ſerve my turn: now, if you knew of ſuch 
a one, and wou'd not help—— | 

Man. You to finiſh his ruin. 

Ald. I'faith, yeu ſliou'd hsve a ſnuip 

Man. Of your noſe, you thirty-in-the-hundred raſcal ; 
wou'd vou make me your {quire-ſetter, your. bawd for 


es 3 Tau him by the noſe, 


Ald. Oh! 

Free. Hold, or here will be your third law: ſuit. 

Ald. Gads- precious! you hectoring perſon you, are 
you wild? I meant you no hurt, Sir: 1 begin to think, 
as things go, land-ſecurity belt, and have, for à conveni- 
ent erg, ſome ten, 85 or twenty thouſand pound 
dy me. 

Man. Then go lay it out upon an hoſpital, and take a 
mort2ape of heaven, according to your city cuſtom ; for 
you think, by laying out a little money, io hook in that 


too hereafter : do, I ſay, and keep the poor you've made 


dy taking forfeitures, that Heaven may not take yours. 


Ald. No, to keep the cripples you make this war: this 


war ſpoils our trade, | 

Man. Damn your trade ; ?tis the better ſor't. 

Ald. What, will you ſpeak againſt our trade? 

Man. And dare you ſpeak againſt the war, our trade? 

Ald. Well, he may be a convoy of ſhips I am con. 
cern'd in, [ A/ide, 
Come, Captain, I will have a fair correſpondence with 
you, ſay what you will. 

Man, Then prithee be gone. 

Ald. No, faith : prithee, Captain, let's go drink a diſh 
of lac'd coffee, and talk of the times: come, I'll treat 


you ; nay, you ſhall go, for I have no buſineſs here, 
Mau. But I have. 


Ald. To pick up a man to give thee a Aber Come, 


I' do thy buſineſs for thee. 

Man. Faith, now I think on't, ſo you may, as well as 
any man; for %is to pick up a man to be bound with me, 
to ne who expects city-ſecurity for 


Aud. Nay then, your ſervant, Captain; buſiueſs mul 
be _. 


. ——— e — 
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Man. Ay, if it can : but hark you, Alderman, without 


8 


Ald. Buſineſs, Sir, I ſay, muſt be done; and there's an 
officer of the treaſury I have an affair wit 

[Several croſſing the ſtage. Exit Alderman, 

Man, You ſee now what the mighty friendſhip of the 

world is; what all ceremony, embraces, and plentiful 

profeflions come to. You are no more to believe a pro- 

telling friend, than a threatening enemy; and as no man 


hurts you, that tells you he'll do you a miſchief, no man, 


you ſee, is your ſervant who ſays he is ſo. Why the de- 


vil then ſhould a man be troubled with the flattery of 


knaves, if he be not a fool or cully ? or with the fondneſs 
of fools, if he be not a knave or cheat ? 

Free. Only for his pleaſure ; for there is ſome in 25 
ing at fools, and diſappointing knaves. 


Man. That's a pleaſure, I think, wou'd coſt you tos 


dear, as well as marrying your widow to diſappoint her. 
But, for my part, I have no pleaſure by 'em but in de- 
ſpiſing em, whereſoe'er I meet em; and then the plea» 
ſure of hoping ſo to be rid of em. But now my comfort 
1s, I am not worth a ſhilling in the world, which all the 
world ſhall know; and then I'm ſure I thall have none of 


dem come near me. - | 
Free, A very pretty comfort, which I think you pay 
too dear for. But is the twenty pound goue ſince the 


morning? 


Man. To my boat's crew. Wou'd vou have the poor, 
honeſt, brave fellows want ? 


Free. Rather than you or I. 


Man, Why, art thou without nyt ? thou who art a 
friend to every body ? 


Free. I ventur'd my laſt flake upon the ſure to nick 


bim of his mother; and cannot help you to a dinner, un- 
leſs you will go dine with my Lord | | 
Mau. No, no, the ordinary is too dear for me, where 
flattery muſt pay for my dinner: I am no herald or poet. 


Free, We'll go then to the biſhop's 


Man. There you muſt flatter the old philoſophy : I can- | 
Rot renounce * reaſon for a dinner. 
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Free. Why, then, let's go to your Alderman's. 

Man. Hang him, rogue! that were not to dine; for 
he makes you drunk with lees of ſack before dinner, to 
take away your ſtomach : and there you mult call uſury 
and extortion God's bleſiing, or the honeſt turning of the 
penny ; hear him 'brag of the leather breeches in which 
he trotted firſt to the town, and make a greater noiſe with 
his money in his parlour, than his caſhiers do in his compt- 
ing-houſe, without hopes of borrowing a ſhilling. 

Free. Av, a pox on't, 'tis like dining with the great 
gameſters; and when they fall to their common deſert, 
to ſee the heaps of gold drawn on all hands, without go- 
ing to twelve. Let us go to my Lady Goodly's. 

Man. There to flatter her looks: you muſt miſtake her 


grandchildren for her own; praiſe her cook, that ſhe may 


rail at him; and feed her dogs, not yourſelf. 
Free. What d'ye think of eating with your lawyer then? 
Man. Eat with him! damn him! To hear him empley 
his barbarous eloquence in reading upon the two-and» 
thirty good bits in a ſhoulder of veal; and be forc'd 
| yourſelf to praiſe the cold bribe pye that ſtinks ; and 


drink law-French wine, as rough and as harſh as his law- 


French. A pox on him! I'd rather dine in the Temple- 
rounds or walks, with the knights without noſes, or the 
knights of the poſt, who are honeſter fellows, and better 
company. But let us home, and try our fortune; for I'll 
ſtay no longer here for your damn'd widow. 


Free, Well, let us go home then ; for I muſt go for my | 


damn'd widow, and look after mv new damn'd charge. 


Three or four hundred years ago a man might have din'd 


in this ball. 


Man. But now the lawyer only here is fed; 
And, » bully wy by quarrels gets his bread. 


2 xen. | 
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ACT Iv, SUEANE--LE: 
Manly's Lodgings. 
_ Enter MaNnLY and FIDELIA. 


MANLY. 
ELL, there's ſucceſs in LO face : haſt thou pre- 
vaiPd? lay, | 


Fid. As I cou'd with, Sir. 


Man. So ! I told thee what thou wert fit for, and thou 


wou'dſt not believe me. Come, thank me for bringing 


thee acquainted with thy genius. We, haſt thou mol- 


liked her heart for me? 

Fid. No, Sir, not ſo; but what's better. 

Man. Hew! what's dete 

Fid. I ſhall harden your heart againſt her. 

Man. Have a care, Sir; my heart is too much in ear- 
neſt to be fool'd with, and my deſire at height, and needs 
no delays to incite it: what, you are too good a pimp 
already, and know how to endear pleaſure by with-hold- 


I ing it? But leave off vour page's bawdyhouſe- -tricks, Sir; 


and tell me, will the be kind? 
Fid. Kinder than vou cou'd wiſh, Sir. 
Man. So then: well, prithee, what laid ſhe ? 
Fid She ſaid 
Man. What? thou art fo tedious : : ſpeak comfort i to 
me: what! 
Fid. That of all things you are bs averſion, 
Man. H.] 


Fid. That ſhe wou'd ſooner take a bed- fellow out of 
. an hoſpital, and diſeaſes into ber arms chan you. | 


Man. What! 


Fid. That ſhe wow'd rather trun her honour with a 
diſſolute debauch'd hector, nay worle, with a finical baf- 
fled coward, all over loathſome with affectation of the fine 


gentleman. 
Man. What's all this you ſay! 
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Fid. Nay, that my offers of your love to her were more 


offenſive, than when parents wooe their virgin-daughters 
to the enjoyment of riches only ; and that you were in 


all circumſtances as nauſeous to her as a huſband on 
compulſion. 
Mau. Hold! I underſtand you not, | 
Fid. So, *twill work, I ſee, LA. 
Man. Did you not tell me 
Fid. She call'd you ten thouſand ruſfans. 
Man. Hold, I ſay. 
Fid. Brutes 
Man. Hold! 
Fig. Sea monſters. | 
Man. Damn your intelligence ! hear me a little new, 
Fid. Nay, ſurly coward ſhe call'd you oy. 
Man. Won't you hold yet? Hold, or- 


Fid. Nay, Sir, pardon me; I could not hot tell you 
| ſhe had the baſene ſs, the ;njultice to call you coward, Sir; 


coward, coward, Sir. 
Man. Not yet? 
Fid. Pve done: coward, Sir. 


Man. Did you not « lay, the was kinder than I cou'd 


_ with her? 


Fid. Yes, Sir, 


Man. How then? —01—1 underſtand you now: 


at firft ſhe appear'd in rage and diſdain ; the trueſt fign 


of a coming woman; but at laſt you prevaiſd, it ſeems, 
did you not? 


Fid. Ves, Sir. 


Man. So then; let's know that only: come, prithee, 
without delays. PII kiſs thee for that news before hand. 


Fid. So! the kiſs I'm ſure is welcome to me, whatſoe'er 


the news will be to you, (Aſide, 


Man. Come, ſpeak, my dear volunteer, 


Fid. How welcome were that kind word too, if it were 


not for another woman's ſake ! 23 * 


Man. What, won't you ſpeak ? ? You Nn for me 
at laſt, you ſay? 


Fid. No, Sir. | 


* 
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put I muſt hear you out; and if 
Fid. I would not abuſe you, and cannot wrong her by 


ſecond fight of you only— 
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Man. No more of your fooling, Sir; it will not agree 
with my impatience or temper, 


Fid. Then, not to fool you, Sir, I fpoke to her for you, 
but prevail'd for myſelf; ſhe wou'd not hear me when [ 


ſpoke in your behalf, but bid me ſay what I wou'd in 
my own: tho? ſhe gave me nooccafion, ſhe was ſo coming, 
and ſo was kinder, Sir, than you cou'd wiſh; which I was 


only afraid to let you know, without ſome warning. 
Man. How's this? Young man, you are of a lying age; 


any report of her, ſhe is ſo wicked. 
Man. How! wicked ! had ſhe the impudence, at the 


Fid. Impudence, Sir! O the has impudence enough to 
put a court out of countenance, and debauch a ſtew. 
Man. Why, what ſaid ſhe? 


_ Fid. Her tongue, I confeſs, was ſilent, but her ſpeak - 


ing eyes gloted ſuch things, more immodeſt and laſcivious 


than raviſhers can a, or women under a confinement 
think. 


Man. I know there. are thoſe whole eyes reflect more 


obſcenity than the glaſſes in alcoves ; but there are others 
too, who ule & little art wich their looks, to make em 


more beautiful, not more loving, which vain young fe!- 


lows, like you, are apt to interpret in their own favour, 


and to the Lady's wrong. 


Fid, Seldom, Sir. Pray have you a care of erin eves; 
for he that loves to gaze upon 'em, will find at laſt a 
thouſand fools and cuckolds in 'em inſtead of Cupids. 


Man. Very well, Sir: but what, you had only eye- 
kindneſs from Olivia? 


Fid. I tell you again, Sir, no woman ſticks thawe 3 ; eye- 
promiſes of love they only keep; nay, they are contracts 
which make you ſure of 'em. In ſhort, Sir, ſhe ſeeing 
me, with ſhame and amazement, dumb, unactive, and re- 


ſiſtleſs, threw her twiſting arms about my neck, and ſmo- 


ther'd me with a thouſand taſteleſs kiſſes: delice we, 


Sir, they were ſo to me. 
Man, Why did pou not avoid 'em hen 2 
| G6 
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Fid. 1 fenced with her eager arms, as you did with the 
- grapples of the enemy's fire ſhip; and — but cutting 
dem off cou'd have freed me. 
Man. Damn'd, damn'd woman, that nM be fo falſe 
and infamous! and damn'd, damn'd heart of mine, that 
cannot yet be falſe, tho? ſo infamous! What eaſy, tame, 
ſuffering, trampled things, does that ind god of talking 
cowards make of us! but ; 
Fid. So! it works, I find, as I expected. [ Aſide, 
Man. But ſhe was falſe to me before; ſhe told me fo 
herſelf, and yet I could not quite believe it ; but the was, 
ſo that her ſecond falſeneſs is a favour to me, not an in- 
jury, in revenging me upon the man that wrong'd me 
firſt of her love, Her love! a whore's, a witch's love! 
—— But what, did ſhe not kiſs well, Sir? I'm ſure 1 
thought her lips — but I muſt not think of em more 
but yet they are ſuch I cou'd ſtill kiſs——grow to 
and then tear off with my teeth, grind 'em into mam- | 
- mocks, and ſpit em into her cuckold's face. 

Fid. Poor man, how unealy he is! I have hardly the 
heart to give ſo much pain, tho? withal I gave him a cure, | 
and to myſelf new life. [4 is 
Man. But what, her kiſſes ſure cou'd not but warm you 
into defire at laſt, or a compliance with her” s at leaſt? | 

Fid. Nay, mere, I confeſ ?: | | 
Man. What more? ſpeak. 
Fid. All you cou'd fear had paſs'd between us, if 1 
cou'd have been made to wrong you, Sir, in that nature, 
Man. Cou'd have been made! you lie, you « did. 
Fid. Indeed, Sir, *twas impoſſible for me; beſides, we | 
were interrupted by a viſit : but, I confeſs, ſhe wou'd not 
let me ſtir till I promis'd to return to her again within 
chis hour, as ſoon as it ſhou'd be dark; by which time 
| ſhe wou'd diſpoſe of her viſit, and her fronts and her- 
ſelf, for my reception; which I was. fain to Promiſe, to 
get from ber. 
Man. Ha! 
Fid. But if everl go n near ber again, may you, Sir, 
think me as falſe to you as ſhe is; hate and renounce 
me as you ought to do her, and I hope will do now. 
Man. Well, but now I think on't, you ſhall keep your | 
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word with your lady. What, a young fellow, and fail 
the firſt, nay, fo tempting an alkgnation | 
Fid. How, Sir ? = 


Man. I fay, you ſhall go to her when "tis. dark, and 


| ſhall not diſappoint her. 
 Fid. I, Sir! I ſhov'd diſappoint her more by going, for— 


Man. How ſo? 

Fid. Her impudence and injuſtice to you will make me 
diſappoint her love, loath her. 

Man Come, you have my leave; and if thou diſguſt 
her, I'll go with you, and act love, whilſt you ſhall talk 
it only, 

Fid. You, Sir ! nay, then I'll never 80 near her. You 
act love, Sir! You muſt but act it indeed, after all I have 
ſaid to you. Think of your honour, Sir; love! 

Man, Well, call it revenge, and that 13 honourable : 
In be reveng'd on her; and thou ſhalt be my ſecond. 
Fid. Not in a baſe aRion, Sir, when you are your own 
enemy. O, go nat near her, Sir, for Heaveu's lake ; for 
your own, think not of it! 

| Man. How concern'd you are! I thought I ſhow'd 
ak you, What, you are my rival at laſt, and are in 
love with her yourſelf ; and have ſpoken ill of her out of 
your love to her, not me; and therefore wou'd not have 


me go to her ? 


_ Fid Heaven witneſs 1 me, tis becauſe I love you - 


only I wou'd not have you go to her. 
Man Come, come, the more I think owt the more 


I'm ſatisfied you do love her: thoſe kiſſes, young man, 1 


knew were irreſiſtible ; 'tis certain. | 

Fid. There is nothing certain in the world, Sir, but 
my truth, and your courage. 5 
Man. Your ſervant, Sir. Beſides, falſe and ungrateful 


as ſhe has been to me, and tho' I may believe her ha- 


| tred to me as you report it, yet 1 cannot think you are 
ſo ſoon, and at that rate, beloy'd by her, tho? you may 
endeavour it. | 
Fid. Nav, if that be all, and you ** it ſil, sir, I 
vill conduct you to her; and unſeen, your ears ſhal! 
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judge of her falſeneſs and my truth to you, if that will 
latisfy you. 
Man. Yes, there is ſome ſatis faction in being quite out 
of doubt; becaule 'tis that alone with-hoJds us from t he 
pleaſure of revenge. | 
Fid Revenge! what revenge can you hang: Sir? Dil. 
dain is beit reveng'd by ſcorn ; and faithlels love by lo- 
ving another, and making her happy with the other's lo- 
lings: which, it I might adviſe 
EY Enter TREEMAN, 
A. Not a word more. 


Free. What, are you talking of love yet, Captain? 


I thought you had done with“. 
Man. Why, what did vou hear me ay! ? 
Free. Something imperfectly of love, I think. 


Has. I was only wond'ring why fools, raſcals, and de- 
ſertleſs wretches, {houw'd, [ill have the better of men cf 


merit wita all women, as mach as with their own com- 
mon miſtreſs, Fortune. 

Free. Becauſe muſt women, like Fortune, are blind, 
| ſeem to do all things in jeſt, and take pleaſure in extra- 
vagant actions; their love deſerves neither thanks cr 


dlawe, for they cannot help it: "tis all ſympathy; there- 


fore the noily, che fnical. the tijkative, the cowardly, 
and effeminate, have the better of the brave, the reaſon- 


able, and man of hon«wr; tor they have no more reaſon 


in their love or kindneſs than Fortune herſelf | 
Mo. Yes, they have weir reaſon: firſt. honour in a 

min they fear too much to love, and ſenſe in a lover 

upbraids their want of it; and thay hate any thing that 


that vain number, who had rather {1ew their falſe gene- 
roſity, in giving away profulely to worthleſs flatterers, 
tan in paying juit debis. And in ſhort, all women, like 
fortune (as you lay) and rewar ds, are lolt, by too much 
meriting. 

ia. Al women, Sir! Sure there are ſome hs. have 
no other quarrels to a lover's merit but that it begeis 
their deſpair of him 


Man. Thou art young enough to be de but we 


diſturbs meir admiration of themlelves; but they are of 


— 
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Enter one SAILOR. 


1 Sai. Here are now below the ſcolding, daggled * 


gentlewoman, and that Major Old—Old—fop, I think 
you call him. 


Free. Oldfox ; pr'ythee bid 'em come up, with your 


leave, Captain, for now I can talk with her upon the 
ſquare, if I ſhall not diſturb you. 
Aan. No, for I'll be gone. Come, Volunteer. 


Free, Nay, pray ſtay; the ſcene between us will not 


be ſo tedious to you as you think: beſides, you ſhall tee 
how I rigg'd my 'ſquire out with the remains of my 
ſhipwreck'd wardrobe ; he is under your lea valet de- 


chambre's hands, and by this time drels'd, and will be 


worth your ſceing. Stay, and PII fetch my fool. 
Man. No, you know I cannot eaſily laugh; beſiies, 
my volunteer and I have buſineis abroad 


[Exit Manlv, Fidelia, on one ſide; Freeman on tler. 


Euter Major OLDFoOX and [Widow BLACKACKE. 
Vid. What, no body here! did not the fellow ſay he 
was within. 


Old. Yes, Lady; and he may be-perhaps a little buſy 


at preſent; but if you think the time long till he comes, 


[unfolding papers ] VII read you here ſome of the fruits 


of my leiſure, the overflowings of my fancy and pen. 
(To value me right, the mutt know my parts.) [ Yide } 
Come 

Wid No, no; I have wa verk enough of my own 
in my bag, I thank you. 


Old. Ay, law, Madam; but hens sa poem, in blank verſe, 


which I think a handlome declaration of one's paſſion, 


id. O, if you talk of declarations, Pll thew vou one 
of the preitieſt penn'd things, which I mended 100 mx telt, 


you muſt know. * 
Old. Nav, Lady, if you have uſed yourſelf fo wt to 


the reading harlh law that you hate ſmooth e here 
is a character for you of — _ 


lid A character! nay, then I I ſhe's you mv bill ; Jo 


Chancery here, that gives you ſuch a character of my ade 


verlary, makes him as black — 
| G 3 
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Old. Pſhaw! away, away, Lady. But if you think the 
character too long, here is an epigram, not above twenty 
lines, upon a cruel lady, who decreed her ſervant ſhou'd 
hang himſelf to demonſtrate his paſſion. | 

Vid. Decreed! if you talk of decreeing, T have ſuck 
a decree here, drawn by the fineſt ee 

Old. O Lady, Lady, all interruption, and no ſenſe be- 
tween us, as if we were lawyers at the bar! but [ hag 
forgot, Apollo and Littleton never lodge in a head toge- 


tber. If you hate verſes, PH give you a caſt of my poli- 


tics in proſe; ?tis a letter to a friend in the country; 
which is now the way of all ſuch ſober, folid perſons as 
myſelf, when they have a mind to publiſh their diſguſt to 
the times; tho' perhaps, between you and I, they have 
no friend in the country. And lure a politic, ſerious _ 
perſon, may as well have a feign'd friend in the country 

to write to, as an idle poet a feign'd miſtreſs to write to, 
And ſo here's my letter to a friend. or no friend, in the 
country, concerning the late conjuncture of affairs, in re- 


; Jation ro coffcehoutles 2 Or, tlie cotffeeman's caſe. 


Vid. Nay, if your letter have a caſe in't, 'tis ſomething: 
but firſt 13] read vou a letter of mine to a friend in the 
country, calbd a letter of attorney. 


Enter to them FRFE AN, and JERRY BY. ACKACRE in an 
old gaudy ſuit, and red breeches of Freeman's, 


Cid. What, interruption {till! O the plague of inter- 


ruption! worſe to an author, than the plague of critics. 


id. What's this I fee, Jerry Blackacre, my minor, in 
red breeches! what, haſt thou left the modeſt ſeemly 


garb of gown and cap for this? and have I loft all my 


good Inns of Chancery breeding upon thee then? and 
thou wilt goa breeding thylelf from our Inn of Chancery 


and Wettminſter-hail, at coffechouſes, and ordinaries, 


playhouſes, tennis-courts. and bawdyhouſes. 
Fer. Ay, av, what then? perhaps I will; but inch 


chat to vou? Here's my guardian and tutor now, forloothy 
that l am out of your huckſter's hands. 


Vid. How! thou. halt not choſen him for thy guardian 
yer 2 
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Fer No, but he has choſen me for his charge, and 
that's all one: and l' de any thing he'll have me, and 
go all the world over with him; to ordinaries, and baw- 
dyhouſes, or any wher, elle. | 

id. Fo ordinaries and bawdyhouſes ! Have 2 care, 
minor, thou wilt enfeeble there thy eſtate and body: dg 
not go to ordinaries and bawdvhoules, good jerry. 

Jer. Why. how come you to know any ill by bawdy- 
houſes? you never had any hurt by 'em, had you, for- 
footh ? Pray hold vourlelf contented; if I do go where 
money and wenches are to be had, you mav thank your- 
ſelf; for you us'd me ſo unnaturally you wou'd never 
Jet me have a penny to go abroad with, nor ſo much as 
come near the garret where your maidens lay; ny, you 


wou'd not ſo much as let me play ar Hotcockles with 'em, 
nor have any recreation with 'ein, though one ſhou'd hare 


kiſs'd you behind, you were ſo unnatural a mother, ſo 
you were. | 
Free. Av, a very unnatural mother, faith, "Wquire, 
id. But, Jerry, conſider thou art yet but a minor; 
however, if thou wilt go home with me again, and be a 
good child, thou fhalt fee 
Free. Madam, I mult have a better care of a 


under age, than ſo; I wou'd ſooner truſt him alone with. 
a (tale waitingwoman aud a parſon, than with his wi 


dow-mother, and her lover or lawyer. 


Vid. Why, thou villain, part mother and minor! rob 


me of my child and my writings ! But thou thalt find 
there's a law; aud as in the calc. of raviſimnent of guard 
—— Weltminiter the ſecond. 


Old. Young gentlewan, 'ſquire, pray be ru d by your 


mother and your friends. 


Fer. Yes. I'll be ruPd by my friends, 3 not by 
my mother, ſo I won't: I'll chuſe him for my guardian 


till I am of age; nay, may be, for as long as | live. 

8 id. Wilt thou fo, thou wretch? and when thou'rt of 
. age. thou wilt fign, ſeal, and deliver too, wilt thou? 
Fier. Yes, marry will I, if you go there too. 

lid. O do not ſqueeze waz, ſon; rather go to ordi- 
naries, and bawdyhoules than ſqueeze wax: if thou doll 
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that, farewell the goodly manor of Blackacre, with all 
its woods, underwoods, and «ppurtenances whatever, 
Oh, oh! ¶ Heep. 

Free. Come, Madam, i in ſhort, vou ſee I am reſolv'd to 
have a ſhare in the eſtate, yours or your ſon's; if I can- 
not get you, I'll keep him, who is leſs coy, you find; 
but if you wou'd have your ſon again, you mult take 
me too. Peace or war? love or law? you ſee my ho- 
ſtage is in my hand: I'm in poſſeſſion. 

[id. Nay, if one of us mult be ruin'd, een let it be 
him. By my body, a good one! did you ever know yet 
a widow marry or not marry for the ſake of her child? 


I'd have you to know, Sir, I ſhall be hard enough for 


you both yet, without marrying you. If Jerry won't be 


rul'd by me What ſay you, Rs will you be rul'd? 


Ter. Let one alone, can't you! * 

id. Wilt thou chuſe him for guardian, whom I refuſe 
for huſband ? 

Jer. Ay, te chuſe, I thank you, 

id. And are all my hopes fruſtrated? ſhall I never 


hear thee put cafes again to John the butler, or our 


vicar? never ſee thee amble the circuit with the judges? 
and hear thee in our town-hall, louder than the crier ? 
Jer. No, for I have taken my leave of lawyering and 


peitifoggiug. 


Ji. Petiifogging! thou profane villain, haſt thou fo? 
pettifogging ! then you ſhall take your leave of me 
and your eſtate too; thou ſhalt be an alien to me and it 


for ever. Peniifogging ! 


Jer. O, but if you go there too, mother, we have the 
deeds and ſeitlements; 1 thank ”"ou' wou'd you cheat 


me of my eſtate, i'fac?- 


Vid. No, no; I will not cheat your little brother Bob; 
for thou wert not born in wedlock. 5 
Free. How's that ? | 
Fer. How, what quirk has ſhe pot in her head — 
IWid I fay, thou canſt not, ſhalt not inherit the Black- 
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Fer. Why ? why, foriooth ? what d'ye mean, if you 0 
there too? 

Heid. Thou art hi my baſe child : : and, according to 
the luw, canſt not inherit it: nay, thou art not ſo much 
as a baſtard eigne. 

Jer. What, what? am I then the ſou of a whore, mother? 
Vid The law lavs 


Free. Madam, we know what the law ſays; ; but have a 


care what you ſay: do not let your pallion to ruin your 
ſon ruin your reputation. | 
Vid. Hang reputation, Sir, am not I a widow ? have 


no huſband, nor intend to have any? nor wou'd you, I 


ſuppoſe, now have me for a wife. So { think now i'm re- 
veng'd on my ſon and you, without marrying, as I told you, 
Free. But conſider, Madam. 
Fer. What, have you no ſhame left in you, mother ? 
id. Wonder not at it, Major; 'tis often the poor 
preſod widowv's caſe to give up her honour to ſave her 
jointure, and ſeem to be a light woman, rather than 


marry : as ſome young men, they lay, pretend to have 


the filihy diſeaſe. and loſe their credit with molt women, 
to avoid the importunities of lome. [Aſide 10 Olutox, 
Free. But one word with you, Madam. 


id. No, no, Sir. Come, Major, let us | make baſte 


now to the prerogative court. 

Od. But, Lady, if what you ſay be true, will you figs 
matize your reputation on record? And, if | it be not true, 
bow will you prove it? 
id. Plhaw ! I can prove any thing : and for my re- 
putation, know, Major, a wile woman will no more va- 

lue her reputation in diſinheriting a rebellious fon of a 
good eſtate, than ſhe wou'd in getting him to inherit an 


eſtate. | [Exit Widow and Oldfox. 


Free, Madam—— We mult not let her go fo, ſquire. 
Fer. Nay, the devil can't ſtop her though, if the bas a 
mind to't. But cone, Bully-guardian, we'll go and ad- 


vile with three attornies, two proctors, two ſolicitors, 


and a fhrewd man of White Friars, neither attorney, 
. or ſolicitor, but as pure a pimp to the law as any 
of em; and ſure all they will be hard enough for ber-; 5 
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for I fear, Bully- guardian, you are too good a joker to 
have any law in your head, 

Free. Thou'rt in the right on't, Squire, I underſtand 
no law, eſpecially that againſt baſtarvs, ſince I'm ſure 
the cuſtom is againſt that law ; and more people get eſtates 
1 by being ſo than loſe dem.  [Excum, 


— 2 — :. 


The SCENE changes to Olivia's Lodging, | 
Enter Lord PLAUSIBLE, and Boy with a candle. 


L. Pla. Little gentleman, your moſt obedient, faithful, | 
| humble ſervant : where, I beſeech you, is that divine | 
| perſon, your noble lady? 

1 Boy. Gone out, my Lord; but commanded me to gire 
[| | you this letter. [Cives him a letter. 


ö | Enter to him NOVEL» 


I. Pla. Which he muſt not obſerve. [4/ide. Pats it 45. | 

No. Hey, Boy, where is thy lady ? | | 

Boy. Gone out, Sir; but I muſt beg a word with you, 
[Gives him a letter, and exit, 

Io. For me? So. | [ Puts up the leiter. 
Servant, ſervant, my Lord ; you ſee the lady knew of. 

your coming, for ſhe is gone out. | 

L. Pla. Sir, 1 humbly beſeech you not to cenſure the 
Jady's good breeding: ſhe has reaſon to uſe more liberty 
with me than with any other man. 

No. How, Viſcount, how ? | 

L. Pla. Nay, I humbly beſeech you, be not in choke 1 : 
where there is moſt love, there may be moſt freedom. 

No. Nay, then 'tis time to come to an ecclairciſſement 
with you, and to tell you, you wuſt . no more of this 
lady's love. 5 | 
I. Pla. Why, under correction, deter Sir? | | 

No. There are reaſons, reaſons, Viſcount, | 

I. Pla. What, I beleech you, noble Sir? 

No. Prithee, prithee, be not impertinent, my Lord 2 

ſome of you lords are ſuch conceited, well-aflured, im- 
pertinent rogues 


L. Pla. And you noble wits are ſo full of ſhamming and 
drolling, one knows not where to have you ſeriouſly. 
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MW. Well, you ſhall find me in bed with this lady one 
of theſe days. 

L. Pla. Nay, I beſeech you, ſpare the lady's honour ; 
for her's and mine will be all one ſhortly. 

No. Prithee, my Lord, be not an aſs: doſt thou think 


to get her from me; I have had ſuch encourage ments 


I. Pla. I have not been thought unworthy of 'em. 

No. What, not like mine! Come to an eclairciſſement, 
as I ſaid. 

L. Pla Why, ſeriouſly then, ſhe has told me, Viſcounteſs 
ſounded prettily. 

No. And me, that Novel was a name ſhe wou'd ſooner 
change her's for than for any title in England 

I. Pla. She has commended the lofinels and relpeR- 


fulneſs of my behaviour. 


No. She has prais'd the briſkneſs of my ory, of all 


things, man. 


L. Pla. The ſleepineſs of my eyes ſhe lik'd. 
No. Sleepineſs! dulnels, dulneſs. But the fierceneſs of 


mine ſhe ador'd. 


I. Pla. The brightneſs of my hair ſhe lik'd. 
No. The brightneſs! no, the greaſineſs, I warrant. But 


me blackneſs and luſtre of mine ſhe admires, 


L Pla The gentleneſs of my ſmile. 

No The ſubtilty of my leer. 

I. Pla. The clearneſs of my complecl ion. 

No. The redneſs of my lips. 

L. Pla. The whiteneſs of my teeth. 

No My janty way of picking them. 
I. Pla. The ſweetneſs of my breath. 

No. Ha, ha !—— Nay, then ſhe A you, tis plain 1 


for you know what Manly ſaid. The ſweetneſs of your 


pulvilio the might mean; but for your breath! Ha, ha, 


ha! Your breath is fuch, man, that nothing but tobacco 
aan perfume; and your compleRion nothing: e cou'd mend : 
dut the ſmall-pox. 
L. Pla. Well, Sir, you may pleaſe to be merry ; but, 
to put you out of all daubt, Sir, the has receiv'd ans: 
Jewels from 1 me of value. 
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No. And preſents from me ; beſides what I preſented 
Her jantily, by way of ombre, of th'ee or four hundred 
pounds value, which I'm ſure ate the earneſt r for 
our love bargain. 

L. Pla Nay then, Sir, with your favour, and to make 
an end of all your hopes, look you there, Sir, ſhe has 
writ to me 
No. How, how! well, well, and ſo ſhe has to me; look 


you there [ Deliver yo each other their letters, 
I. Pla. What's here? 


No. How's this? 
RE; [Reads our.] 


« My dear Lord, you'll excuſe me for breaking my 
„ word with you, ſince "twas to oblige, not offend you; 
« for I am only gone abroad but to diſappoint Novel, 
«© and meet you in the drawing-room, where I expect 
© you with as much impatience as when TI us'd to ſuffer 
4% Novel's viſits, the moſt impertinent fop that ever af- 
e ſeed the name of a wit, therefore not capable, I hope, 
6 to give you jealouſy; for, for your ſake alone, you 
4% ſaw I renounc'd an old lover, and will do all the 
©« world. Burn the letter, but lay up the kindneſs of it 
* in your heart, with your | orn. 


Very fine! but prav, let's ſee mine. 
L. Pla. I underſtand it not; but ſure ſhe cannot think 
ſo of me. 
[Reads the de letter.] 


Nov. Hum. ha ! AMeet— for your ſake——Hum! 
——quitted an old Ge or ret your 
heart with your | OLIVIA: 


Juſt the ſame ; the names only alter'd, 


L. Pla. Surely there muſt be ſome miſtake, or ſome- 
body has abus'd her and us. 


No Yes, you are abus'd, no doubt on't, my Lord; but 
Into Whitehall, and ſee. 


L. Pla. And I, where I ſhall find you are abus d. | 
No. Where, If it be ſo, for our comfort, we cannot 
ail of meeting with fellow-lutferers cnough ; for as Free · 
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man ſaid of another, {he ſtands in the drawing-room like 


the glals, ready for all comers, to ſet their gallantry by 
her: and like the glaſs too, lets no man go from her un- 


ſatisfied with himſelf. FE, [ Excunt a 


Fnter Ol TVA and Boy. 


Oli. Both here, and juſt gone? 
Boy. Yes, Madam. 


Oli. But are you ſure neil! er ſaw you deliver the other | 


a letter? 
Boy. Yes, yes, Madam, I am very ſure, 
Oli. Go then to the Old Exchange, to Weſtminſter. 


Holborn, and all the other places I told you of; I ſhall 


not need you theſe two hours: be gone, and take the 
candle with you, and be ſure you leave word again be- 
low, I am gone out, to all that aſk. 


Boy. Yes, Madam. [ Exit. 
Oli. And my new lover will not aſk, I'm ſure ; he ha; 
his leflbn, and cannot miſs me here, though in the dark : 


which I have purpoſely deſign'd, as a remedy apainſt my 
bluſhing gallant's modeſty : for young lovers, like game- 
cocks, are made bolder by being kept without light, 


Enter her huſband VERNISH, as from a journey, 


Ver. Where is ſhe ? Darkneſs every where! [SM. 
Oli. What, come before your time? My ſoul, my life! 
your haſte has augmented your kindneſs; and let me 
thank you for it thus and thus 
[ Embracing and kiſſing hin. 
And tho', my ſoul, the little time ſince vou left me has 
ſeem'd an age to my impatience, ſure it is yet but ſeven— 
Ver. How! who's that you expected after ſeven? 
Oli. Ha! my huſband return'd ! and have I been throw- 


ing away ſo many kind kiſſes o on my huſband, and wrong'd 
my lover already! ? | Rs [ Aſide, 


Ver. Speak, I ſay, who was! you expected after ſeven ? 
cli. What ſhall I ſay ?- Oh [ Aſide, 


Why, tis but ſeven Ang is it, deareſt, ſince you went 


out of town? and I expected you not ſo ſoon. 


Ver, No ſure ; 'tis but five days fince I left you. 
I 3 
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0:i, Pardon my impatience, deareſt, I thought 'em ſe. 
ven at leaſt. | | 
Ver. Nay then 
Oli. But, my life, you ſhall never + hs half ſo long from 
me again; you ſhan't indeed, by this kiſs you ſhan't. 
Ver. No, no; but why . in the dark? 

Oli. Blame not my melancholy in your abſence — But 
my ſoul, ſince you went, I have ſtrange news to tell you; 
Manly is return'd. 

Ver. Manly return'd ! Fortune forbid. 

Oli. Met with the Dutch in the channel, fought, ſunk 
his (ip, and all he carried with him. He was here with 
me yeſterday. | 

Ver. And did you own our marriage to him? 

Oli. I told him I was married, to put an end to his love 
and my trouble ; but to whom, is yet a ſecret kept from 
him and all the world: and I have us'd him fo ſcurvily, 
his great ſpirit will nc'er return to reaſon it farther with 
me: I have ſent him to ſea again, I warrant. | 

Ver. Twas bravely done. And ſure he will now hate 
the {hore more than ever, after ſo great a diſappointment. 
Be you ſure only to keep a while our great ſecret, till he 
be gone: in the mean time I'll lead the eaſy honeſt fool 
by the noſe, as I us'd to do; and whilſt he ſtays, rail with 
Him at thee; and when he's gone, laugh with thee at him. 
But have you his cabinet of jewels ſafe ? part not with a 
ſeed-pearl to him, to keep him from ſtarving. 

Oli. Nor from hanging. 

Ver. He cannot recover em; and, I think, will ſcorn 
to beg 'em again. 

Oli. But, my life, have you taken the Sa guineas 
he leſt in my name, out of the goJdſmith's hands? 

Vier. Ay, ay; they are removed-to another gold{mith's. 

Oli. Ay, but, my ſoul, we had beſt have a care he find 
not where the money is; for his -preſent wants (as I'm 


infornod) are ſuch, as will make him inquiſitive enough. 


Ver. You ſay true, and he knows the man too; but I'M 
remove it to-morrow. _ 
Oli. To-morrow! O, do not ay till to- morrow: 4s 


So-night, immediately. 
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Ver. Now I think- on't, you adviſe well, and I will 89 
preſently. 
Ol. Preſently ! inſtantly : I will not let you ſtay a jot. 
Ver. 1 will then, tho? I return not home till twelve. 
Oli. Nay, tho! not till morning, with all my heart. Go 
deareſt; I am impatient till you are gone— 
[7 kruſts him out. 
So, I have at once now brought about thoſe two grateful 
buſineſſes which alt prudent women do together, ſecured 
money and pleaſure; and now all interruptions of the lait 
are remov'd. Go, huſband; and eome up, friend: juſt 
the buckets in the well; the abſence of one brings the 
other. But I hope, like them too, they will not meet in 
the way, joſtle, and clath together. 


Enter FiDE1 1A, and MANLY treading ſofily, and Rar 
behind at ſome dijtance. 


So, are you come? (but not the huſhand- bucket, I hope; 
again) Who's there? My deareſt ? 

Fid. My life 
Oli. Right, right: where are thy . ? Here, take the 
dumb and beſt welcomes, kiſſes and embraces ; tis noc 
a time for idle words. In a duel of love, as in others, 
parlying ſhews baſely. Come, we are alone; and now 
the word is only ſatisfaction, and defend not thyſcll. | 
Man. we this? Why, ſhe makes love like a devil 


ma play; and in this darkneſs, which conceals her an- 
gel's face, if I were apt to be afraid, I ſnou'd think her 
a devil, | [Afide. 

Oh, What, you traverſe ground, young entleman! 

* idelia avoiding her. 

Fid. I take breath . 

Man. Good Heavens! how was I deceiv'd! [ 4ſide. 

Oli. Nay, you are a coward : what ! ! are you afraid of 
the fierceneſs of my love? 

Fid. Ves, Madam, leſt its violence miaks preſage iis 
change; and I muſt needs be afraid you wou'd leave me 
quickly, who cou'd deſert ſo brave a gentleman as Manly. 

Cu. O name not his name! for in a time of ſtolen j joys, 

H3 
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as this is, the filthy name of huſband were not a more 
allaving found, | 

Mau. There's ſome comfort yet. L Jide. 

Fid. But did you not love him? | 

Oli. Never. Pow cou'd you think it? | 

id. Becauſe he thought it; who is a man of that ſenſe, 
nice diſcerning, and difhidency, lat I ſnau'd wh it hard 
to decelve him. | 

Oli. No; he that Giilruits moſt the world, truſts moſt 
to hurnteif, and is but the more eaſily deceiv'd, becauie 
he thinks he cannot be deceir'd: his cunning is like the 
coward's ford, by which he is oftener woriced than de- 
tepded. 

Fid. Vet, fare, you us'd no common art to deceive him. 

7%. I knew he lev'd bis own ſonguiar moroſeneſs fo 
well as to dote vpon any copy of it ; whereſore I feign'd 
an hatred to the world too, that he might love me in ear- 
9 105 but, if it had been hard to decerie him, I'm ſure 
twere much harder to tore him; a dopped, ill- manner'd— 

. D'ye hear, Sir? pray, have her. Lo to Man. 

(4. Surly, untractable, ſnarlirg brute! Hle! a maſtiſf 
dog were as fit a thing to wake a gallam f. 

„an. Ay, a goat or movkey were fitter for thee. [ Aide. 
Fil. I muſt conf ſs, for my part, (thu? my rival) I can- 
not but 75 Le has a manly bandſomeneis in his face and 
nien. | . 

Cl. 39 bas a Saracen in the ſign, 

id. Is proper and well made. 

O.. As a draymen. 

Fd. Has u it. | 

Oli. He rails at all mankind, 

Fid. And undoutl led courage. 

Oli. Like the hangman's; can murder a man when his 
hands are ty'd. He has cruelty indeed; which is no 
2072 courage, than his. railing is wit. | 

Mas. Thus women, and men like women, are too hard 
for us, when they think we do not hear 'em; and repu- 
| tation, like other: miſt: retiles, Is Rever true to a man in his 
abſence. [Afide, 

47d. He is . | 
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li Prithee, no more of him: I thought I had ſatie- 
fd you enough before, that he could never be a rival 
for you to apprehend : and you need not be more aſſur'd 
of my averſion. to him, than by the laſt teſtimony of my 
love to you, which I am ready to give you. Come, my 
ſoul, this way - [Pulls Fide 

Fid. But, Madam, what could make you diflemble love 
to him, when 'twas ſo hard a thing for you; ; and flatter 
his love to you ? 

Oli. That which makes all the world flatter and diſ- 
ſemble, 'twas his money: I hail a real paflion for that. 
Yet I lov'd not that ſo well, as for it to take him; for as 
| ſoon as I had his money, I haſtened his departure, like 

a wife, who, when ſhe has made the molt of a dying huſ- 
dung breath, pulls away his pillow. 

Man Damn'd money! It's maſter's potent rival ill ; 
and like a ſaucy pimp, corrupts itſelf the miſtreſs it pro- 
cures for us. [ A/ide. 
Oli But I did not think with you, my life, to paſs my 

time in talking. Come hither, come; yet ſtay, till I have 
lock'd a door in the other room, that may chance to let 
us in ſome interruption; which reciting poets, or loſing 
gamellers fear not more than I at this time do. | 

| [Exit Olivia. 

Fid. Well, I hope you are now ſatisfy'd, Sir, and will 
be gone to think of your revenge ? 

M:n No, I am not ſatisfy'd; and muſt ſtay to be re- 
veng'd. 

Fid How. sir? You'll uſe no violence to her, I hope, 
and forfeit your ovn he, to take away her's? That were 
no unge | 

Mas. No, no, you need not fear: my revenge ſhall 

only be upon her honour, not her life, 

Lid. How, Sir, her honour ! O Heavens! conſider, Sir, 
ſhe has no honour. D'ye call that revenge? can you 
think of-ſuch a thing? But reflect, Sir, how ihe wales: and 

| Joaths you. . 

Man. Yes, fo 8 ſhe hates me, that it we'd be a 
revenge ſufficient to make her acceſlary to = pleaſure, 
and then bet her know it. 
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Fid. No, Sir, no; to be reveng'd on her now, were 5 
diſappoint her. Pray. Sir, let us be gone. [ Pull; Manly 

Man. Hold off What, vou are my rival then! and 
therefore you ſhall Nay. and keep the door for me, Whilſt 
I go in for vou; but, when I'm gone, if you dare to ſtir 
off from this very board, or breathe the leaſt murmuring 
accent, Ill cut her throat firſt; and if you love her, you 
will not venture her life; nav, then Pl cut your throat 
too; and I know you love your own life at leaſt, 

Fid. But, Sir ; good Sir. N 

Man. Not a word more, leſt I begin my revenge on her 
by killing you. 

Fid. But are you fare tis revenge that makes you Co 
this? How can it be? | 

ſan. Whilſt. 

Fid. Tis a ſtrange revenge, indeed. 

Alan. If you make me ſtay, I ſhall keep my word, ard 
begin WI you. No more. 

[ Exit Manly at the ſame d10r Olivia went. 
ATaner FIDELIA. 

id. O Heavens! is there not puniſhment enough 
In loving well, if you will have't a crime, 
But you mult add fre!h rorments daily tot, 
And punith us bke peeviſh rivals (till, 
Becanie we fain wou'd find a heaven here! 


But oid there ever any love like me, 


That untry'd tortures yeu mult find me ont ) 

Others, at worſt, you force to kill hemtzlves; 

But I wuit be {If- murd'rets of my love, 

Yet will not grant the pow'r to end my lite 

My cruel hte; for when.a lover's hopes 

Are dsad and gone, life is uninercitul. { Sirs down und: wee fs 


Euter MANLY to her, 


Man. I have thought better owt : J muſt not diſcover 


wyletf now lam without witnefles ; for if T barely ſhou'd 
publiſh it, ſhe wou'd deny it with as much impudence, | 


as the wou'd act ut again with this young fellow Here: 


Where are jou? 


Fed. Here—ol—now I ſuppole we may be gone. 
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Man. I will; but not you: you muſt ſtay, _ act the. 


ſecond part of a lover, that! is, talk kindneſs to her, 

Fil Not I, Sir. | 

Min No diſputing, Sir, you mult : tis neceſſiry to 1 
deſign of coming again to-morrow night. 

Fid. What, can you come again then hither? 

Man. Yes; and you muſl wake the appointment, and 
an apology for your Ieaving her lo ſoon; for I have fail 
not a word to her; but have kept vour countel, as [| exe 
pect you ſhon'd do mine. Do this faithfully, and I pro- 
mile you here, you ſhall run my fortune (till, and we will 
never part as Jong as we live; but if you do not do 16, 
expect not to live. 

' Fid. Tis hard, Sir; but ſich a conſideration will make 
it eaſer. You won't forget your promite, Sir ? 

—_ No, by Heavens. . But I hear her coming. [ Exit, 

Euter OLIVIA to FIDELIA. | 

Oli. Where is my life? Run from me already! You dd 
not love me, deareſt; nay, you are anpry with me, for yen 
wou'd not io much as ipeak a Kind word to nie within: 
What was the reaſon? 

Fid. I was tranſported too much, 

0.1. That's kind: but come, my foul, what makes von 
here ? ook us go in again; we may be ſurpris'd in this 


room, 'tis fo near the (airs. 


Fid. No we ſhalt hear the better here, if any bod 
thowd come up. | 

Oli. Nav, I aſſure vou, we ſhall be ſecure enouph with 
in: come, come 


Fid. 1 am fick, and troub! ed wich a ſudden &izzineſe:; 


cannot liir vet. 
Oli. Cerne, I have ſpirits within. 
Fid. O- don't vou hear a noiſe, Madam? 
li. No, no; there is none: come, come. [Pulls Fid. 


N - Indend tere is; and 1 love you fo much, Il mutt 
have a care of vour honour, if you won't, and go; bat 


to come to You to-morrow nigh ws vou Þ leaſe. 


Ol, With all! my toul; but you mutt __ go yet: come, 
pr: 1e. 
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Fid. Oh I'm now ſicker, and am afraid of one of my fits. 
Oli. What fits ? 

Fid. Of the falling-fickneſs; and I ly generally an hour 
uw a trance: therefore, pray conſider your honour, for 
the ſake of my love, and let me go, that I may return to 
you often. 

O But will you be (are then to come to-morrow night 2 2 

Fid. Yes. 

Oli. Swear. 

Fid. By our paſt kindneſs, 

Oli. Well, go your ways then, if you will, vou naughty 
creature you. [ Exit Fidelia. 

Theſe young lovers, with their fears and modeity, make 
themſclves as bad as old ones to us; and I apprehend 


their balhfulnels more than their tattling. 


| FIDE IA returns, : 
Fid. O Madam, we're undone ! There was a gentleman 


upon the ſtairs, coming up with a candle, which made me 


retire. Look you, here he comes 
Enter VERNISH. ard his Man with a light, 
Oli. How! my huſband! Oh! undone indeed ! this 
. : [ Exit, 
er. Ha! you ſhall not eſcape me ſo, Sir. [Stops Fid, 
1 O Heavens! more fears, plagues, and torments 
yet in ſtore! ſ Aſide, 


Ver. Come, Sir, I gneſs what vour buſineis was here; 


but this muſt be your buſineſs now, Draw, [raus 


Fid. Sir 

Ver No expaltniuiens ; ! ſhall not care to hear of':. 
Draw. | 

Fid. Good Sir. 

Ver. How, you raſcal! not courage to „ 3 yet durſt 
do me the preateſt injury in the world : thy cowardice 
#hall not fave thy life. [Offers in run at Fid, 

Fid. O hold, Sir, and ſend but your ſervant down, 
and PII ſatisfy you, Sir, I cou'd not injure you as you 


imagine. 


Ver. Leave the light, and be gone. _ [Exit 8 | 
Mow, quickly, Sir, what have you to fay, or 
Lid. I am a woman, Sir, a very unfortunate woman, 


| 


will 
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Ver. How ! A very handſome woman, I'm ſure then : 

Here are witneſles oft too, I cone 

[Pulls off her peruke, and fe l; her breaſts. 
Well, I'm glad to find the tables turn'd ; my wife ie in 
more danger of cuckolding than J was. | [ Altile, 

Fid. Now, Sir, 1 hope you are fo much a man of ho- 
nour, as to let me go; now I have fatisficd you, Str. 
Ver. When you have ſatisfied me, Madam, 1 will. 

Fil, I hope, Sir, you are too much a gentleman, to urge 
thoſe ſecrets from a won.an which concern her hogour : 
you may guels my misfortune to be love by my diſgiuic ; 
but a pair of breeches cou'd not wrong you, Sir, 

Ver. I may believe love has chang'd your outfiile, which 
cou'd not wrong me; but why did my wife run away? 

Fid. I know not, Sir; perhaps becauſe ſhe wou'd not 
be forc'd to diſcover me to you, or to guide me ſcom your 
ſuſpicions, that you might not diſcover me yourleit; Which | 
un-gentleman- lixc curiolity [ * you will ccale to have, 

and let me go. 

Ver. Well, Madam, if I muſt not know who vou are, 
twill ſuffice for me only to kno certainly what you are; 
which you mutt not deny me. Come, there is a bed 
within, the proper rack tor lovers: and if you are 2 wo- i 
man, there you can keep no ſecrets; you'll tell me all 
there unatk'd. Come. L Pall. her, 

Fid. Oh! what d'ye mean? Help, oh 

Ver. Vil ſhew you; but 'tis in vain to cry out: no one 
dares help you; for I am lord here. 

Fid. Tyrant here! but if you re maſter of this hole: 
which I have taken for a ſanctuary, do not violate it 
yourſelf. 0 

Ver. No, I'll preſerve you here, and nothing ſhall hurt 
you, and will be as true to you as your diſguiſe ; but you 


mult truſt me then. Come, come. | L lier. 


Fid. Oh! oh! rather than you ſhou'd drag me to a 


deed ſo horrid and fo ſhameful, Ii die here a thouſand 


deaths: but you do not look li!-e a raviſher, Sir, 
Ver, Nor you like one v. ou'd dut me to't; but if you 


Eid. Oh! oh! Help! help ! — 
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Euter SERVANT. 


Ver. You ſaucy raſcal, how durſt you come in ? When 
you heard a woman ſqueak, that thou'd have been your 
cue to ſhut the door. LD 

Ser, I come, Sir, to let you know the 4Iderman coming 
home immediately after vou were at his houſe, has ſeut 
his calhier with the money, according te your note. | 

Ver. Damn his money: money never came to wy ſure. 
unſeaſonable till now. Bid him ſtay, 

Ser. He ſays, he cannot a moment. 

Ver. Receive it you then, | 

Ser. He ſays he muſt have your receipt for it: he is in 
haſte, for I hear him coming up, Sir 5 

Ver. Damn him. Help me in here then with this dif- 
bonourer of my family. 

Fid. Oh! oh! 

J r. You fay ſhe is a woman, Sie, 

er. No matter, Sir: nuſt you prate! 

_ Oh Heavens! ! 15 there 

| [They thruſt her in, and lock the door. 
Ver. Stay there, my priſoner ; you have a ſhort re- 


prieve 


VII fetch the gold, and that we can't reſiſt, 
For with a full hand 'tis we raviſh beſt, [ Exeunt; 


ACT V. SCENE 1 
Enter OTIVIA and ELiza. 


_ Or 1yIa. 


H, Couſin, nothing troubles me, but that I have 
given the malicious world its revenge, and reaſon 


now to talk as freely of me, as I us'd to do of it. 


Eliz. Faith, then let not that trouble you; for to be 


plain, Couſin, the world cannot tak worſe of you, than 
it did before. 


Oli. How, Couſin? I'd have you to know, before this 
faux pas, this trip of mine, the world could not talk ef me. 
Elia. Only that yeu mind other people's actions ſo much, 
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that you take no care of your own, but to hide 'em; that, 
like a thief, becauſe you know vourſelf molt guilty, you 
impeach your fellow-criminals tirit, to clear yourſelf, 

Oli. O wicked world! 

Eliz. That you pretend an averſion to all mankind in 
public, only that their wives and miſtreſſes may not be 
jealous, and hinder you of their converſation in priv are, 

Oli. Baſe world ! 

Eliz. That abroad, you faten quarrels upon innocent 
men, for talking of you, only to bring 'em to aſk your 
pardon at home, and to become dear friends with them, 
who were hardiy your 1cquaintance before. 

Oli. Abomninable world! 

Eli: That you condemn the obſcenity of modern pla ve, 
only that you ma not be cenſur'd for never wmiſing the 
molt obſcene of the old ones, | 

Oli Damn'4 world! _ 

Eliz, That you deface the nudities of pictures, and 

little ſtatues, only becauſe thev are not real. 


Oli. O, fy, fy, fy ! hideous, hideous ! Coufin, the ob- 


ſcenity of their cenſures makes me bluth. 


Eliz. The truth of 'em the naughty world wou'd fay now, 


Enter LETTICE /oſiily. 
Let. O, Madam! here is that gentleman coming up, 
who now you ſay is my maſter, 
Oli. O, Couſin, whither ſhall [ run ? Protect me, or 
[Olivia runs away, and ſtands at a diſtance. 


Enter VERN ISB. 
Ver. Nay, nay, come 
| Cli. O, Sir, forgive me. 
Ver. Ves, yes, I can forgive 1 von being alone in the 
dark with a woman in man's clothes; but have a care of 
A man in women's clothes. 


oli. What does he mean? he di \ſembles, only to pet 
me into his power: or has my dear friend made him be- 
 heve he was a woman? My huſband may be deceiv'd by 
him, but l'm ſure I was not. 35 1 
Ver. Come, come, you need not have lain out of your 


Houſe for this; but perhaps you were afraid, when I was 
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warm with ſuſpicions, you muſt have diſcover'd who ſhe 


was: and, prithee, may ne. I know it ? 
Oli. She was—(I hope he has been deceiv'd: and ſince 


my lover has play'd the card, I mult not renounce, ) [ Aſide» 


Ver. Come, what's the matter with thee? If I muſt not 
know who ſhe is, I'm ſatisded without. Come hither, 

Oli. Sure you do know her; ſhe has told you herſelf, I 
_— 

Ver. No, I might have known her berter, but that T 
was interrupted by the goldſmith, you know, and wag 
forc'd to lock her into your chamber, to keep her from 
his ſight; but, when I return'd, I found fhe was got 


away, by tving the window-curtains to the balcony, by 


which ſhe flid down into the (treet ; for, you muſt know, 
1 jeſted with her, and made her believe Pd raviſh her; 
which ſhe apprehended, it ſeems, in earneſt, 
Oli. Then ſhe got from you? 
Fer. Yes. | 
Oli. And is quite gone? ? 
Fer. Yes. 


li. 'm glad owt——otherwiſe vou had raviſl'd her, 


Sir? But how durſt you go fo far, as to make her believe 


you wou'd raviſh her? Let me underſtand that, Sir. What, 
there's guilt in your face, you bluſh too: nay, then you 
did raviſh her, you did, you baſe fellow, What, raviſh a 
woman 1n the ſirſt month of our marriage! 'tis a double 
injury to me, thou baſe, ungrateful man! wrong my bed 


already, villain ! I cou'd tear out thoſe falſe eyes, barbar- 
ous unworthy wretch. | 
E liz, So, ſo! 


Ver, Prithee hear me, my * 


Oli. I will never hear you, my plague, my torment. 
Ver, I ſwear prithee hear me. 


Oli. I have heard already too many of your calle oaths 


and vows, eſpecially your Jaſt in the church. O wicked 


man! and wretched woman that I was! I wiſh 1 had 
then ſunk down into a grave, rather than to have given 


you my hand, to be led to your loathſome bed. Oh— 


oh- [Seems to weep. 


Ver, So, v very | fa! juſt a marriage. quarrel | which cho 
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it generally begins by the wife's fault, yet, in the conclu- 
ſion, it becomes the huſband's ; and, whoſoever offends 
at firit, he only is ſure to aſk pargon at laſt. My dear— 
Oli. My devil 
Ver. Come, prithee be appeas'd and go bose) I have 
beſpoken our ſupper betimes : for I cou'd not eat, till [ 
found you. Go, Pl give you all kind of ſatisfactions; 
and one, which uſes to be a reconciling one, two Ts 
dred of thoſe guineas I receiy'd laſt night, to do what 
you will with, 
Oli. What, wou'd you pay me for being your bawd? 
Fer. Nay, prithee no more; go, and I'll thoroughly 
fatisſy you when I come home; and then, too, we will 
have a fit of laughter at Manly, whom I am going to 
find at the Cock in Bowſtreet, where I bear he din'd. 
Go, deareſt, go home. 
 Eliz. A very pretty turn, indeed, this! [Aſide. 
Ver. Now, Couſin, ſince by my wife I have that bo- 


nour and privilege of calling \ you fo, I have ſomething to 
beg of you too; which is not to take notice of our mar- 


riage to any w ate ser yet a while, for ſome reaſons very 
important to me : and next, that you will do my wife the 
tonour to go home with her; and me the ſavour, to uſe 
that power you have with her, in our reconcilement. 

Eliz, That I dare promiſe, Sir, will be no hard matter. 
Your Servant. [Exit Vernilh, 
Well, Couſin, this I confels was reaſonable eie, 
you were the better for” t. 

Oli. What hypocriſy ? 


Eliz, Why, this laſt deceit of your tha was law- 
ſul, ſince in your own defence. | 


Oli. What deceit? I'd have 5 to es, I never dew 
ceiv'd my huſhand, 


Eliz. You do not underſtand me, ſure; I FRY this was 


an honeſt come off, and a good one: but 'twas a ſign | 
your gallant had had enough of your converſation, ſince 


he cou'd ſo dextrouſly cheat your huſband in palling ” 


| for a woman. 


Oli. What d'ye mean, once more, with my gallant, 
and paſiing for a woman? wii 


1 
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Eliz. What do you meak? Lon ſee your huſband took 
him for a woman, | 

Oli. Whom ? | | 

Eliz. Hey-day ! why, the man he found you with, for 
whom laſt night you were ſo much afraid ; and who you 
told me 

Cli. ak you rave ſure! 

Eliz. Why, did not you tell me laſt night —— 

Oli. I know not what I 0 tell you Laſt night in a 


8 frigh t. 


Eliz. Ay, what was that fr icht for? For a woman? 


Beſides. were you not afraid to ſee your huſband juſt 
now? I warrant only for having been found with a wo- 


man ! nay, did you not jult now too own your falſe ſtep, 
or trip, as you call'd it? which was with a woman too! 


Ty], this fooling is ſo inſipid, 'tis offenſive. 


Oli. And fooling with my honour will be more offen- 


five. Did you not hear my huſband ſay, he found me 
with a woman in man's cloaths? and d'ye think he does 
not know a man from a woman ? 


Eliz. Not ſo well, i'm ſure, as you do; j therefore Pd 
rather take your word, 

Oli. What, you gro ſcurrilous, and are 1 find more 
cenſorious than the world: I mult have a care of you, I ſee, 

Eliz. No, you need not fear yet, I'll keep your ſecret, 

Oli. Mo ſecret! I'd have you to know, I have no need 


of confidants, though you vaſue yourſelf upon —_ a 


20 od one. 
FEliz. O admirable confidence! you ſhew more in de- 


Dying vour wickedneſs, mon other people in glory ing in't. 
oli. Confidence, to me! fuch language! nay, then, I'll 
never ſee your face again. [VI quarrel with her, that 
people may never believe I was in her pow'r, but take 
for malice all the truth ſhe may ſpeak againſt me. Aide. 


Leitice, where are y ou? Let us be gone from this cen- 
ſorious in woman. | 


Eliz. Nay, thou ſhalt Nay a linle; to damn thyſelf 
quite. [Aſide.] One word firſt, pray, Madam; can you 


ſwear, that whom your huſhand found you with 


Chi. Swear! ay, that t Wholorver 'twas that aole UP, 
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unknown, into my room, when was dark, I know nor, 
whether man or woman, by heavens, by all that's paod ; 
or, may I never more have jos ucre, or in the ber 
world: nay, may I eternally 
£liz. Be danm'd. So, ſo, you are dann 4 enough al- 
reaily by your oaths; and I enough contirurd ; and now 
von may pleaſe tobe gone. Yet take this advice Will 
you, in this plain-deaiirg age, to Jeave off turtwesr 1; 
yourle!tf; for when pee or wardly tink the beter ofa 
woman for her real modeity, why ond you. pat that 
great conttraint upon yourlelf to teigi it? 
Oli. O hideous! hideous. advicet let us £9 out of ti. e 
hearing of it + ſhe will ſpoil us, Lettice. EOS 
[ &xXeunt Oli. and Let. at one door, Eliz at Hoher. 


SCENE changes to ihe Cock in Bowltreet. 
A table and d9ttics, 


MANLY and FiDtila. 

Man. How! ſav'd her honour, by making her kuſband 
believe you were a woman! was well, but hard envupts 
to do, lure. | 85 55 

Fid. We were interrupte. be ſore he could contradict me, 

Man. But can't you tell me, dye fav, what kind of 
man he was? 

Fid. I was fo frightened, I confeſs, L can giνοs no other 
account of him, but that he was pretty tail, roundetick, 
and one, I'm ſure, I lad ne'er teen before. | | 

Man, But the, you tay, wade you {wear to return ic 
niglit? 

lid. But I have fince ſworn, never to go near ber 
again; for the huſband would murder me, or wv orle, iT 
he caught me again, 

Man, No, I wiil go with you, and defend you to- night; 
and then PI {wear too, never to go near her again. 

Fid. Nay, indeed, Sir, I will not go to be acceſtary to 
your death too: beſides, what ſhould you go again, Sir, for ? 


Man, No diſputing, or advice, Sir; you have realun 


to know I am unalterable. Go therefore preſently, and 
write her a note, to enquire if her allgnation with you 
12 
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holds; and if not to be at her own houſe, where elle ; 
and be importunate to gain admittance to her to-night, 
Let your meſſenger, ere he deliver your letter, enquire 
firtt, if her huſband be gone out. Go, 'tis now almoſt 


ſx of the clock, I expect you back here before ſeven, 


with leave to ſee her then. Co, do this dextrouſly, and 
expect the performance of my laſt nig! 's promiſe, never 
to part with you. | 


Fid. Ay, Sir; but will von bs lare to reme nber that? 


Man, Did I ever breas« my word? GU, no more re— 
plies or doubts, [Exit Fidella. 


Enter FRECMAN 70 MA? ILY, 


Where haſt thou been? 
Free. In the next room, with my Lord Plauſible and 


Novel. 


Man, Ay, we came hither, becauſe it was a private 
toute ; but with thee indeed no houte can be private, for 
thou haſt that pretty quality of the familiar fops of the 


town, who in an eating houſe always keep com pany with 


all people in't, but thole they came with. 
Free, T went into their room, but to keep them, and 


my own fool the ſquire, out of your room; but you ſhall 


be peevith wow; becauſe you have no mogey : but why 


the de) 1 won't vou write to thoſe we were peaking ol? 


ſince your modeſty, or your ſpirit, will not {uffer you to 
peak to 'em, to lend you money, why won't you wry can 
at laſt that Ay ? 


Jan. Begaute I know 'em 3 and can bear want 


beiter than denia!s, nay, than obligations. 
Free, Deny yon! they cannot: all of 'em have been 


| your intan 7aie friends, 


Au. No, they have been people only I have oblig d 


particularly. 


Free. Very well; therefore you ought to go to 'em the 


rather, ſure. | 5 
Nan. No, no; thoſe you have obliged molt, moſt cer- 


tainly avoid you, when vou can oblige 'em no longer; 
and they take your vials like ſo many duns ;- frtends, like 
miſtreſſes, are avoided for obligations pats 
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Free. Plhew, but moit of 'em are your relations; men 
of great fortune and honour, 
Ain. Les; but relations have ſo much honour, as to 


think poverty taints the blood; and ditown their want= 


ing kindred, believing, I ſuppole, that as riches at firſt 
make a gentleman, the want of 'em degrades him. But 
damm en, now Pm poor, I'M anticipate their contempt, 
and down them. | 

Free. But you have many a female acquaintance, 
whom you have been liberal to, who may have a hear! 
to refund to you a little, if you wou'd atk it; they are 
not all Olivias. | 

Alan. Damm thee! how could thou think of ſuch u 
thing? I wou'd as loon rob my footman of his wages, 
Belides, "were in vain too: for a wench is ee a b 


in an ordinary, receives all people's money eatlily, but 


there's no petting, nay, ſhaking any out again; and he 
that fills it, is ture Lever to keep te key. 

Hes. Well, bui noble Captain, would you make me 
belicve that you, who know halt the town, have lo many 


friends, anu have oblig d 10 many, can't borrow fifty or 


an hundred pounds? 

Man, Why, noble Lientenant, you who know all the 
town, and call ail you know friends, methinks Jhould 
not wonder at uit; tice „ou find ingratitude too: tor 


how many lords tamilics (though deicended from black- 
in uhs or tin ers) natt thou cail'd great and illuſtricus? 


Low many 11 tables called good eating: how many noity 
c õοnbss, wWits? now many pert couching cowards, ttout ? 
how navy ta dr aifected rogues, well drets'd ? how 


many perubes àumir'd? and how many ill verſes ap- 


Pliuded? ang yet caatt not borrow 4 nuiing: doit thou 
cxpect 1, who always ipuke truth. moula; 

Free. Nay, OW you think you have Faid me; but 
hark „ou, Captain, 1 heard of a ting call'd grinning 
hviwur, but never of {tarving nonour. | 

Man, Neil, but it has been the fate of ſome brass 
men: and it they won't give ine a ſhip again, I can 8⁰ 
narve any here with a muſket on my {lioulder, 

Fre, Ce you a hip! why, you will net tellicit it, 
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Mau. If I have not ſollicited it by my ſervices, I know 


no other way. 

Free, Your ſervant, Sir; nay, then I'm ſatisfied, J muſt 
ſollicit my widow the cloſer, and run the deſperate for- 
tune of matrimony on 1hore. | [ Exit. 

Enter to MANLY, VERNISH, 


Man, How !—— Nay, here is a friend, indeed; and he 


that las ju wu in nis arms, can Know no wants. 
| £mbraces Verniſh, 


Ver, Dear Sir! and he that is in your arms, is ſecure 


from all tears whatever ; nay, our nation is ſecure by 


your defeat at ica, and the Duich that tought againit 
you, have ; ror'd enemies to themſelves only, in bringing 
you back to us. 

Mas. Fy, iy! this from a ſriend ? and yet from any 


other 'twere unſutferable: 1 thought I itou'd never have 


taken any thing ill from you. 

Ver. A friend's privilege is to ſpeak his mind _ 
it be taken ill. 

Mau. But your tongue need not tell me you think too 


well of me: 1 have tound it from your heart, which 


ipoke in actions, your unalteravle heart. But Olivia is 
talle, my friend, Which. tuppole is nv ncws to you, 

Ver. He's in the right ou't. | [ Aſide, 

Man, But couldit thou not keep her true to me? 

Ver. Not lor my heart, Sir. 

Mau. But could you not 3 it at all be fore 1 
went? could the lo deceive us both? 

Ver l wuit contels, the arit ume I knew it, was thres 
days after your departure, when the recerv'd the money 
you had lett in Lombard. ftreet, in nor name; and her 
rears did not binder ber, it teems, from counting that, 


You wou'd trult her with all, use a true generous lover. 


Man. And the like a mean 1ng— 
Ver. Traiterous 

Man. Baſe 
Vier. Dainn'd—— 

Man. Covetous 


4 
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Ver. Mercenary whore 
T can hardly hold from laughing. [Ali le. 

Man Ay, a mercenary whore indeed: for ſhe made 
me pay her before I lav with her, 

"Per How! why, have you lain with her? 

Man. Ay. ay. 

Ver. Nay, ſhe deſerves you mould report it at leaſt, 
though you have not. 

Man. Report it! by Heaven Nis true, 

Ver How ! ſure not. 

Man. I do not uſe to lie, nor you to doubt me. 

Ver When? 

Man, Laſt night, about ſeven or eight of the clock. 

Ver. Ha! now I remember, I thought {ke ſpaxce 
as if ſhe expected ſome other, rather than me: a con- 
founded whore indeed! | Lade. 

Man. But what, thou wonder'ſt at it! nay, you teem 
to be angry too. | | 

Ver. I cannot but be enrag'd againft her, {for her ulige | 
of you: Damn'd. infamous, common jade. 

Man Nay, her cuckold, u ho firſt cuckolded me in my 
mont v. ſhall not laugh all himſelf: we will do him re 
ſon, ihan't we? | 

Ver. Ay, ay. | 

Man. But thou doſt not, for fo great a friend, taie 


pleaſure enough in vour friend's revenge, methinks. 


Ver. Yes, yes; I'm glad to know it, ſince you have 
lain with her. 

Man. Thou canſt not tell who that raſcal, her cuc- 
kold is? 

Ver. No. 

Han. She would keep it from you, I ſuppoſe. 

Fer. Les, yes: 

Man. Thou would'ſt laugb, if thou kneweſt but all the 
circumſtances of my having her. Come, III tell thee. 

Ver. Damn her: I care not to hear any more of her, 

Man. Faith, thou thalt, You mutt Eno 
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Enter FREEMAN backwards, enleavouring to Reep ous 
Novi, Lord P.. „rgrk, J=RRY, and OT Dprox, 
w/o all preſs upon iim. 


Free. I tell you, he has a wench with kim, and wou'd 
be pr vate. | 

Har. Damn 'em; a man can't open a bottle in theſe 
eating-houles, but preſently you have theſe impudent, 
inrudivg, buzzing flies and inlets in your glass 
Weil, [I tell thee anon. In the mean time, priyihee go 
to her, but not from me, and try if you. can get her to 
lend me but a hundred pound of my money, to apply my 
preſent wante; for I ſuppoſe there is no recovering any 
of it by law. | 
Ver Not any: think not of it. Nor by this way neüher. 
Man. Ge try, at leaſt. 


Man. Than a reiunding lawyer: indeed their fees alke 
ſcarce ever retuin; however try her; put it to her. 


vengeance. [Exit Veruish. 
| Naneut cæteri. | 

No Nay, you ſhall be our judge, Manly. Come, Arn 
jor. ['Il ipeak it to your teetin . it people provoke me tn tay 
hitter things to their faces, they muil take what follows: 
though, like my Lord Plaufible, I'd rather do't civiily 
behind their backs. | | 

Man, Nay, thou art a dangerous ropue, "Vee heard, 
behind a man's back, 

L. Pla. You wrong him ſare, noble captain: de wou'd 
do a man no more harm oeh his back, than ty his ſace, 

Free. I am ot my Lord's unnd. | 


fear'd bceh nd a man's back. more than a will mon ; lor 


more malicious han a mat of Wit | 
No. A tool, I ar- A fe! Nay, thou art a brave ſea 


me want 19.5.4 10 lay, d> you GU en 


Ver. Til go, but I can ſatisfy you bz forehand it will 
be to no purpoie : you'll no more find a refund ing wench—: 


Ver Ay, ay, Il try her: put it to her home, with a - 


Man. Ves, a fool, like a coward, is the wore to be 


as a COWATY 13 1, Ore biovuy than a bis man, à Loot 3 


Judge of uit: a fool! Protlice e hen ar you ever find 


* 
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Man. Nay, I conſeſs, thou art always talking, rear- 
ing, or waking a noiſe, that PI ſay for thee, 

No. Well, and is talk eing a lign of a fool? 

an. Yes, always talking, eſpecially too if it be loud 
and fait, is the ſign of a foul. | | 


No. Plhaw ! 1alking is like fencing, the quicker tle - 


better; run 'em down, run 'em down, no matter for pa: 
rying; puih on ſtill, fa, fa, fa: no matter he her you 
argue in form. puch in guard, or no. 
ag. Or hit, or no; I thwk thou * talk'ſt withe 
cout thinking, Novel. 

No. Ay, ay ; ttudy'd play's the worſt, to follow the ak 
Jegory, as the old 288 ſay s. | 

0:4. A young fop ! 


Maa. I ever thought the man af moſt wit had 13 live 


him of moſt money, who has uo vanity in ſhewing it every 


where; whilſt the beggarly puſher of his ee has all 


be has about him (till only to ſhew. | 

No. Well, Sir, and make a very pretty ſhew in the 
world, let me tell you; nay, a better than your cloſe hunks. 
A pox, give me ready money in play. What care I for 
a man's reputation? What are we tne better for Your 
ſubſtantial thrifty curmudgeon in wit, Sir ? 

011, Thou art a profuſe young rogue, indeed. 
o So much for talking, which, I think, I have prov'd 

a mark of wit; and fo is railing, and making a noite-: 
for railing is ſatire, you know; and roaring aud making 
a noiſe, humour. 


Enter to them Finnin, taking MANLY aſide, and Ain. | 


him a paper. 
Fid. The hour is betwixt ſeven and eight —y : us 
now half an hour after lix.. 
Man. W ell, go then to the piazza, and wait for we.: 


as ſoon as it is quite dark, I'll be with you. 1 muſt ttay 


here yet a while for my friend. But is railing ſatire, 


Novel © | [E xit Fidelia. 


Free. and roaring and making a noiſe, humour? 


No. What. won't you confels there's humour in roaring. 


and making a noiſe? 
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Free. No. 
NI. Nor in cutting napxins and hangings ? 

Anu. No, ſure, 

No Dull top! | 

Old. O rogue, rogue, ipſpid rogue! Nay, Gentlemen, 
allow him thoie things tor wit; fer his parts ly only 
that way. | | 

No. Peace, old fool, I wonder not at thee ; but that 
young ſellows tho. 'd ve o dull, as to ſay there's no hu- 
mur in waking a noile, and breaking 


8 


windows | I tell 


you there's wit and humour too in both; and a wit is as | 


well known by his ir olic, as by his {mile. | 
Old. Pure rogue! there's your modern wit for you! wit 


and humour in breaking of windows! There's miſchief, 
if you will, but no wit or hamour. 


Ne. Pr'ythee, pr'ythee peace, old fool; T tell vou, where 


there's miſchief, there's wit, Von't we efteem the monkey 
a wit amonglt veatls. only becauſe he's miichievous? Aud 


let me tell you, as good nature is a ig of a fool, being 
miſchievous is a tign of a wit. 

Old. O rogue, rogue! pretending to be a wit, by doing 
milchief and railing. 

No. Why, thou old fool, haſt thou no other pretence to 
the name of wit, but by railing at new plays? 

Old. Thou, by railing at that facetious noble way of 
wit. quibbling. 


No. Thou calb'it thy dulneſs, gr avity; and thy dozing, 
thinking. 


Cid. You, Sir, your dulaels, ipicen 15 you talk much, 
and {ay nothing. | 

J. Thou readeſt much, nd anderfiandeſt nothing, Sir, 

Cu. You laugh loud, and break no j-tt. 


No. You rail, and nobody hangs himſelf; and thou haft 


nothing of the Satyr, but in thy face. 

Old. And you have no jeſt, but your face, Sir, 

No. Thou art an illiterate pedant. | 

Old. Thou art a fool with a bad memory. 

Nan. Come, a pox on you both, you have done like 
wits now; for you wits, when you quarre), never give 
over till ye prove one another fools, 
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. And you fools have never any occaſion of laughing 
at us wits, but when we quarrel : therefore Jet us be 
friends, Oldfox. 

Man. They are ſuch wits as fliow art, who make the 
name of a wit as ſcandalous as that of bully ; and ſignify 
a loud laughing, talking, incorrigible coxcomb, as bully 
a roaring hardened coward. 

Free. And would have his noiſe and laughing paſs ſor 
Wit, as Yother his hutling and bluſtering for courage. 


Enter VERVISH. 


Man. Gentlemen, with your leave, here is one I wou'd 
fpeak with; and I have nothing to ſay to you. 
[ Puts em out of tie room. 


Manent MANLY, VERNISH. 


Ver, Ttold you'twas in vain to think of, getting money 
out of her. She ſays, if a ſhilling wou'd do't, ſhe wou'd 


not ſave you from ſtarving or hanging, or, what you wou'd 


think worſe, begging or flattering; and rails ſo at you, 
one wou'd not think you had lain with her. 

Mun. O friend, never truſt for that matter a woman's 
railing; for ſhe is no lels a diſſembler in her hatred than 
her love: and as her fondnels of her huſband is a ſign 


he's a cuckold, her railing at another man is a fign ſhe. 


. Ives with him. 

Ver. He's in the right on' t: 1 know not what to truſt 
to, * Aide. 

Man, But you did not take any notice of it to her, I 
hope? 

Ver. So !—Sur? he is afraid I ſhould have Sifprovd him 
by an enquiry of her: all may be well yet. [ 4/ide. 


Man. What haſt thou in thy head, that makes thee 


ſeem ſo unquiet ? 
Ver. Only this baſe . woman's falſeneſs; I can- 
not put her out of my head. 


Man. O, my dear friend, be not you too ſenſible of my 


wrongs; ; for then I ſhall feel'em too with more pain, and 


think them inſufferable. Darn her, her money, and that 


ill-natur'd whore too, Fortune herſelf; but if thou would 
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eaſe a little my preſent trouble, prvihee go borrow me 
fomewhere elle ſome money; I can trouble thee. 

Ver You trouble we, indeed, moll ſenſibly, when vou 
command me any thing I cannot do: I have lately loſt a 
great deal of money at play, more than T can yet pay; 


% that not only my money but my credit too is gone, 

and know not where to borrow; but cou'd rob a church 
for you. Yet wou'd rather end your wants, by cutting 
your throat. | Aſide, 


Man. Nay, then I doubly feel my poverty, ſince I'm in- 


capable of ſupplying thee. [Embraces Vernith, 


Ver. But, methinks, ſhe that granted you the laſt faveur 
(as they call it) ſhou'd not deny you any thing 
No. Hey, taurpaulin, have you done ? 
[Novel Hofs in, and retires again, 
Per. I underſtand not that point of kindneſs, I confeſs, 
Manu. No, thou doſt not underſtand it, and I have not 


time to let you know all now; for theſe fools, you ſee, 


will interrupt us: but anon, at ſupper, we'll laugh at lei- 
ſure together at Olivia's cuckold, who took a young fel- 


lo that goes between his wife and me, for a woman, 


Ver, Ha! | 
Man. Senſeleſs, eaſy raſcal! ne no wonder lhe choſe 


pim for a huſband; but ſhe thought him, [ thank her, 
fitter than me, for that blind, bearing office. 


Ver. I cou'd not be deceiv'd in that long woman's hair 
ty'd up behind, nor thoſe infallible proofs, her pouting 


ſwelling breaſts : I have handled too many ſure, not to 


know 'em. | ä 
Man. What, you 3 the fellow could be ſuch a 


blind coxcomb ? 
Ver. Yes, ves - 


No. Nay, pr 'ythee, come to us, Minds, Gad, all the fine 


* one e lays | in their company, are loſt without thee. 


| [Novel looks in again, and retires. 
Man. Away, fop, I'm buſy yet. 


You ſee we cannot talk here at our eaſe; beſides, I * | 
be gone immediately, in order to n with Olivia 0 


s gain to-night. 
Ver. To-night ! ! it cannot : be, 1 | 


—— nor ——ͤ — — 
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Man. I had an appointment juſt now from her. 

Ver. For what time? 

Man. At half an hour after ſeven preciſely, 

Ver. Don't you apprehend the hutband ? 

Man, He, ſniveling gull! He a thing to be feard! a 
huſband | the tamelt of creatures | | 

Ver. Very fine! [ 4ſids. 

Man, But, pr Vibes, in the mean time, go try to get me 


ſome money. Though thou art too modeſt to borrow for 
thyſelf, thou can'ſt do any thing for me, I know. Go, 


for I muſt be gone to Olivia. Go, and meet me here anon 


freeman, where are you? [ Exiz Manly, 


Maret VER NIS. 
\ Fer, Ay, I'll meet with you, I warrant ; but it ſhall be 
at Olivia's. Sure it cannot be: ſhe denies it fo calm!y, 
and with that honeſt, modeſt aſſurance, it cannot be true 
—— And he dves not uſe to lie — But belying a woman, 


when ſhe won't be kind, is the only lie a brave man will 
leaſt ſcruple. But then the woman in man's cloaths, 
whom he calls a man Well, but, by her breaſts, I know 
| her to be a woman: — But then again, his appointment 


from her, to meet with him to-night! I am diſtracted more 
with doubt than jealouſy, Well, I have no way to diſ- 


abuſe or revenge myſelf, but by going home immediately, 
putting on a riding-ſuit, and pretending to my wife, the 


ſame buſineſs which carried me out of town lat, requires 
me again to go peſt to Oxford to-night. Then, if the ap- 
pointment he boalts of be true, it's ſure to hold, and I 
{hall have an opportunity either of clearing her, or re- 


venging myſelf on both, Perhaps the is his wench, of an 


old date, and I am his cully, whilit I think him mine; 
and he has ſeem'd to make his wench rich, only that I 
might take her off his hands: or, if he has but lately lain 
with her, he muſt needs diſcover by her my treachery to 


him; which Pm ſure he will revenge with my death, and 
which I muſt prevent with his, if it were only but for 


fear of his too Juſt reproaches ; for I muſt confels, I never | 
bad till now any excuſe but that of · intereſt, for doing ill 


t bim. - | | | [Exit Vernith, : 


K 
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Re-enter MANLY and FREEMAN. 


Man. Come hither; only, I ſay, be ſure you miſtake 
not the time: you know the houſe exactly where Olivia 
lodges; tis juſt hard by. 

Free, Yes, ves. 

Man. Well then, bring 'em all, I * thither, and all 
vou know that may be then in the houſe ; for the more 
witneſſes I have of her infamy, the preater will be my 
revenge: and be ſure you come up ſtrait to her chamber, 
without more ado, Here, take the watch; you ſee tis 
above a er po ſeven; be there in half an hour 
exactly. 

Free. You need not doubt my diligence or dexterity: 
J am an old ſcourer, and can naturally beat up a wench's 
«quarters that won 't be civil. Shan't we break her win- 
dows too? 155 
Mau. No, no; be punctual only. [Exeunt ambo, 


Enter Widow BLACKACRE, and 1wo Kxichrs of the 
poſt, a WALTER with wine. 


IWid. Sweetheart, are you ſure the door was ſhut cloſe, 
that none of thoſe royſters ſaw us come ? 
Iuait. Yes, Miſtreſs; and you ſhall have a privater room 
above, inſtantly. [Exit Wait. 
Did. You are ſafe enough, Gentlemen; for I have been 
private in this houſe &'er now, upon other occaſions, when 
I was ſomething younger. Come, Gentlemen, in ſhort, 
I leave my bulinels to your care and fidelity: and lo, 
here's to you. | 
1 Kni. We are ungrateful rogues, if we ſhould not be 
honeſt to you; for we have had a great deal of your 
Money. | 
Wid. And you have done me many a good job for't; 
and ſo, here's to you again, 


2 Kui. Why, we have been pen Jur'd bur ſi x times far 


1 80 
1 Kui. Forg'd but for deeds. with your buiboud's — 
deed of gift. | 

2 Kni, And but tliree wills, 
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| Kui, And counterfeited hands and leals to ſome ſix 
bonds; I think that's all, brother? | 

Vid. Av, that's all, Gentlemen: and lo, here's to you 
again. | 

2 Kni. Nav, *twou'd do one's heart good to be tortworn 
for you: you have a conſcience in your ways, and pu 
us well. x 
5 Ki. You are in the right on't, brother; one wou'd 
be danm'd for her with all one's heart, 

2 Kni. But chere are rogues, who make us forſworn 
for 'em, and when we come to be paid, they'll be for- 
ſworn too, and not pay us wages, which they promis'd 
with oaths ſufficient. 

1 Kni. Ay, a great lawyer, that (hall be namelels, bill. J 
me too. 

Wid. That was van methinks, that a hw ſhows 
not uſe gentlemen-witneſles better. 

2 Kii. A lawyer! d've wonder a lawyer ſhou'd Ja't 2 
J was bilk'd by a reverend divine, that preaches twice on 
Sundays, and prays half an hour ſtiil before dinner, 

id. How! a conſcientious divine, and not pay people 
for damning themſelves ! Sure then, for all his talking, 
he does not believe damnation, But come, to our bus 
neſs : pray, be lure to imitate exactly the flouriih at the 
end of his name, ©, [Pulls out a deed or tc. 
1 Xi. O, he's the beſt in England at untangling a flou- 
ri/h, Madam. 

Wid. And let not the ſeal be a jot bigger: obſerve welt 
the daſh too, at the end of his name. 

2 Kni. I warrant you. Madam. | 

id. Well, theſe and many other ſhifts poor widous 
are put to ſometimes; for every body wou'd be riding a 
widow, as they ſay, and breaking into her jointure : x hy 
think marrying a widow an eaſy buſineſs, like leaping the 
hedge, where another has gone over before: a widow is 
2 mere gap, a gap with them, 


Enter to them Major OI Drox, with two Malters. 
[The Knights of the poſt kuddle up the writings. 
What, he here! Go then, go, my hearts, you have your 
anfirutions, [ Exeunt Ruights of the Hole | 
1 K 2 
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014. Come, Madam, to be plain with you, PII be fobb'd 
off no longer, PII bind her and dae her, but ſhe {halt 
kear me. [ Aſide, 
Look you, friends, there's the money I promis'd you; 
and now do what you promis'd me. Here are my gar— 
ters, and here's a gag. You faall be acquainted with my 
parts, Lady, you ihatl, 

%. Acquainted with vour parts! A rape! a rape 
What, will you raviſh me? 

| [The [Waiters ty ler to the chat: and gag ner, 

and exeunt, 

Old. Yes, Lady, I will raviſh vou; but it ſhall be 
through the ear, 2 55 the car only, with my well-penn'd 
acroltics. 


Euter to them FREEMAN, JERRY BLACKACRE, three 


Balbirrs, a CONSTABLE and {tis Ai/tants, with ths 
wo KNIGHTS of the poſt. 


V Hs Mall I never read my things undiſturb'd again? 
Jer. O law ! my mother bound hand and feot, and ga- 

ping as if ſhe roſe before her time to-day 

Free. What means this, Oldfox? Bur III releaſe you 

from bim; you ſhall be no man's priſoner but mine. Bai- 

lige, execute your writs, [Freeman muties her, 
Old. Nay, then I'l be gone, for fear of being bail, and 

paying her debts without being her huſband. 
| | [Exit Oldfox. 
Ee. We arreſt you in the King's name, at the ſuit of 


Mr Freeman, guardian to Jeremiah Blackacre, Eſq; in 
an action of ten thouſand pounds. 


id. How, how! in a choke-bail action! What, and 


tlic = -and-ink gentlemen taken too! Have you con- 
tots}. you ro2ues ? 
t Ari. We needed not to conſeſs; for the Bailiff have 


angg'd us hither to the very door, and overheard all that 
vou and we ſaid. 


Vid. Undone, undone then! no man was ever too hard 
Fa me till now: O Jerry, child, wilt thou vex again the 
womb that bore thee ? 


Jer. Ay, for bearing me before wedlock, as you ſay 1 
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but UI teach you to call a Blackacre baſtard, tho' vou 
were never ſo mach my mother. 

Wid. Well, I'm undone ! Not one trick leſt ? no laws 
meuth imaginable? | [ Aſide, 
Cruel Sir, a word witi you, I pray. 

tree. In vain, Madam 4 ſor a llave no other way do 
releale yourſelf, but by the bonds of matrimony, 

id How, Sir, how! that were but to ue out an 4. 
beas corpus, for a removal from one priſon to anocher,. 
Matrimony ! 

Free Well, Bailiifs, away with her. 

Wid O ſtay, Sir, can you be ſo cruel as to being me 
under covert- baron again, and Pil it out of my power to 
ſue in my Owen name? Matrimony fo a Woman is wort 
than excommunication, in depriving her of tie beurpt 


of the late; and I wou'll rather be dEepriv '4 of life. Bat 


hark you, Sir, Jam contented vou thould hold and enjoy 
my perſon by Jeale or patent, but not by the ſpiritual pa- 
tent, cali'd a licence; that is, to have the privileges of & 
huſband, without the dominion; that is, durante benue- 
14:vito + in conſideration of winch, I will, out of my join- 
ture, ſecure you an annuity of three hundred pounds a- 
year, and pay your debts; and that's all you younger bro- 
thers Jdefire to marry a widow fer, I'm ture, 

Free. Well. Widow, if— 

Jer. What, I hope, bully guardian, you are not ma- 

king agreem- nt without me - 

Free. No, no. Hrſt, Widow, vou muſt ſay no more 
that he is a ton of a whore; have a care of that: and 
then, he muſt have a ſettled exhibition of forty pounds a- 
year. avid a nag of atlizes,. kept by you, but not upon the 


common; and have free ingreſs, eg els, and repreſs, to 


and from vour maid's garret. | 

Vid, we I can grant all that too. 

Fer Ar, av. fair words butter no cabbige; but, guar- 
Gan, Ge nor ſign, ſigu and eal ; tor otherwiſe, it vou 
knew her as well as I, vu would not trull her wor tor 
3 Rarthing-: | : 


4 T6 22. I War ran? thee, "ft Well, W. dow, 1 thou 


gun 
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art ſo generous, I will be generous too; and if vod fe. 


cure me four hundred pounds a year, but. during vour 


life. and pay my debts, not above. a thouſand pounds; 


I'll bate you your perſon, to ditpoſe of as you pleaſe. 
id. Have a care, Sir; a feitlement without a conſi. 
deration, is void in law: you mult do ſomething for't.“ 
Free Prithee then, let the ſettlement on me he calbd 
alimony; and the confaleration, our leparat ion: come, 
my lawyer, with writings ready drawn, is — and in 
haſte come. 
Wil But, what, no other kind of conſideration. Mr 


Freeman? Well, a widow, I lee, is a kind of ſinecure, 


by cuſtom of which the unconſcionable incun;bent enjoys 
the profits, without any duty, but does that ſtill elſe— 
where. 1 [Excunt onnes, 


Tie SC EN E Clanyes to Olivia's Lo? 955 g. 
Enter OLIVIA with a candle in ler hand. 
Oli. So, I am now prepar'd once more for my timorous 


you ung lover's reception: my huſbind is gone; and go 
5 


10 
ie candle] Kind d nals that frees us lovers from 
4 


and the world — Nagy are you there ? 


Enter to Olivia, Fire 1a, followd Hy by MAN x. 


Come, my dear mores! loyer, there is not ſuch another 
in the world; thou halt beauty and voorh to pleate a 


wife : addres and wit, to awuſe and fool a luſt nd; 


nay, thou haſt all things to be wiſlYd in a lover, bat 
your fits: I hope, mv dear, vou wor't have one to-night; 
and that you way not, I'll lock the door, tho? there be 
no need of it, bat to lock out your fits: for mv huſband 
is juſt gone out of town again. Come, where are vou? 


[ Go e ty the . ory CJ. 4 e. 10 it. ; 
Aan Well, thou haſt impud: '"mce enouph to give me 


nts too, make revenge itſelf impotent, and hinder me 
From making thee vet more infamous, if it can be. | A/ids, 
Oli. Core, come, my foul, come. 

Fid, Pretently, my dzar, we have time 3 jure, 


bu out too, thou next imerrupter of love — [| Puts out 


andal and bafhiulels. from the ccnlure of our gallan's 
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Oli. How ! time enough! True lovers can no more 
think they ever have time enough, than love enouglu: 
vou {hall ftav with me all night; but that is but a lover's 
Nio:went! Come. | 
Fil, But won't you let me give you and myſelf the ſa- 
tisfaction of telling you ho I abus'd your huſband laſt 
night ? 
Oli. Not when you can give me, and yourſelf too, the 
ſatisfaction of abuſing him again to-night. Come. 
Fil. Let me but tell you how your huthind 
{{. O na e not his, or Manl-'s more loathſome name, 
if you love me; I forbid 'em Jalt night: and you know 
I memrion'd my huſband but once, and he came. No 
talking. pray, *twas ominous fo us. You make me fancy 
a noile at the door already, but I'm reſolv'd not to be in— 
terrupted. | 4 n:ije at tie dr.] Where are you? Come; 
for rather than loſe my dear expectation now, tho? my 
huiband wer. at the door, and the bloody ruman Manly 
here in the room, with all his awful infolence, I wou'd 
give myſelf to this dear hand, to be led away to heavens 
ot Joys, which none but thou cant give. Bat wliat's this 
noiie at the door? So, 1 told zou what talking word. 
come to. {The noiſe at the door increaſs ] Ha! 0 
Heavens mo huſhand's voice 1 { Olivia tens at the door. 
an Freeman is come too oon. [Aiida. 
Oli. O. 'tis he! — Then here's the happieſt minute 
loſt, that ever baſhful boy, or triffing woman fooPd away ! 
I'm undone | my huſband's reconcilement too was falle, 
as my joy, all delution : baut come this way. here's a back 
er.. [ Exit. aud returns, 
The officious ade tas lock'd us in, inlt-ad of fockivg 
others out; but let us then eſcape our wav, bv the bal. 
cony; and whilſt you pull down the curtains, I'll fetch 
from ry cloſet what next will beſt ſecure our etcape: I 
have left my key in the door, and "twill not ſoddenly be 
broken open. . Exit. 
. [ 4 noiſe as it were prople forcing ie door, 
Man. Stir not yet, fear nothing. 
 Fid Nothing but your life. Sir. 
Mau. We ſhall know this nappy man the calls butband 
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On1via re-enters. 


Oli. Oh, where are you ? What, idle with fear? Come, 
I'll tie the curtain, if you will hold. Here, take this ca- 
binet aud purle, for it is thine, if we eſcape. | 

[Manly rates from her the cabinet and purſe, 


Therefore let us make haſte. [Exit Oli. 
Nau. ' Vis mine indeed now again. and it ſhall never 
| eic2p* more from me, to you at leatt. LA Ide. 


LV ˖ door broſe open. enter VERNISH alone, with dart 


lantiorn and a ſword, running at Manly, who dr aWs, 
prts by the thrujt, aud defends himſelf, whil/t Fidelia 
runs at Verniih behind. | 
Ver. So, there l'm right ſure— [1Vith a low voice. 
Min. Sofily.]J Sword and dark Janthorn, villain, are 
ſo:ne odds; but 
Ter. Odes! Im fure I fn more odds than I HE, 
what, has my infatiable two ſeconds at once Bu. 
[ith a ho voice, 


; C5211 they foie! it, OLIVIA re-enters, Lying two 


| curfain, trgetier, 

Oli. Where are von now ?-—What, is he entered 
then? and are they fighting? O do not kill one cat can 
make ho defence. [Maly tows Vernith deus and dis 
arms hin.] How! but I think he has the better on't: 
here's his ſcarf, 'tis he. So, Seep him down ill ; I hope 
thou haſt no hurt, my deareſt? [Enbraciug Manly, 


Enter to them FREEMAN, Lord Pr.aucinteg, Novet, 


JERRY BLACKACRE, aud the Widow BlaCkACRE,. 


light:d by the two Sailors with torches 
Ha —M hat- Manly! and have I been thus concern'd 
for im? embracing him? * has he his, jewels again 
tos? ii hat means this: 0. is 100 ſure, as weil as my 
ma e! which PU go hide for cver, 


[Cfers to go ont, and Man Raps her, 


Ban. No, my deai cit, after {9 much kindneis as has 
paſt between us, I cannot part with you yet, Freeman, 
le: nobody ſtir out of the room; for nots ulla ching 
your lights. we are yer in the dart, till this ger tleman 
Pleale to turn his face [ Pulls Verniſih by tie ſis 125, 


. — 
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How! Verniſh! art thou the happy man then? Thou ? 
Thou! ſpeak, I ſay ; but thy guilty filence tells me all 
Well, I thall not upbraid thee ; tor my wonder is ſtriking. 
me as dumb, as thy mame has made thee. Bat what: 
my little volunteer hurt and fainting ! | 

Fid. My wound, Sir, is bat a ſlight one in my arm; 
nis only my fear of your danger, Sir, not yet well over. 

Man. But what's here? more ttrange things! 

LO He js Fidelta's air unty'd behind, and withoud 
a peruke, whicn ſve loſt in the ſcuffle. 

What means this long woman's hair, and face? now all 
of it appears too heautiful for a man; which I ſtill thought 
womaniih indeed ! What, you have not decery'd me 1005 
my little volunteer? 

Oli. Me the has, I'm ſure. Aide. 

Man. Speak. ” | 


Euter ELIZz a and LETTICE. 


Eliz. What, Couſin, I am brought hither by your wo- 
man, I ſuppoſe, to be a witnels of the ſecond vindication 
of your honour ? 

Oli. Inſulting is not generous : you make ſpare ma, 
J have you. | 

Eli: Have a care, condi. you'll confeſs anon too much: 
and I would not have your ſecrets. 

Men, Come, your bluthes anſwer me ſalliciently, and 
you have been my volunteer in love. [T9 Fidelia. 

Fid. I muſt confeſs, I needed no compulſion to follow 
you all the world over; which I attempted in this habit 
partly out of thame to own my love to you, and fear of 
a greater ſhame, your refuſal of it: for I knew of your 
engagement to this lady, and the conſtancy of your na- 
ture; which nothing could have alter'd, but herſelf, 

Man. Dear Madam, I defir'd you to bring me out of 
confuſion, and you have given me more; I know not 
What to ſpeak to you, or how to look upon you; the ſenſe 
of my rough, hard, and ill-uſage of you (tho? chiefly your 
own fault) gives me more pain now 'tis aver, than you 
had when vou ſuff.r'd it + and if my heart, the refuſal of 
lach a woman, [Pointing 1 Olivia] were not a ſacriſice 
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too profane for your love, and a greater wrong to you 
| than ever yet I did you, I wou'd beg ot you to receive 
bY - it, tho? you us'd it as ſhe had done; for tho? it defery'd 
. not from her the treatment ſhe gave it, it does from you. 
Fid. Then it has had puniikment ſufficient from her 
already, and needs no more frem me: and, I mult con— 
teis, I won'd not be tlie only caule of making you break 
your lait night's oath to me, of never paring vuh me; 
zt you do not forget to repent it. 
| | Min. Then take for ever my heart, and this with it; 
. [Gives her the cabinet. ] tor twas given to yuu before, and 


| my heart was before your due: | only beg leave to dif 
"Ml pole of theſe few——Here, Madam, I never yet left my 
* wench unpaid. \ 


[Takes ſome of the jewels, aud offers em 10 Olivia; % 
HAritesbem down Plauſible and Novel take ? ent up, 

1 Oli. So it ſeems, by giving her the cabinet. 

Wo L. Pla. Theſe e appertain to your moſt faithful 


— 22 
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Vid. By what law, Sir, pray? Couſin Olivia, a word. 
What, do they make a ſeizure on vour goods and chate 
tels, di et armis? Make your demand, I fay, and bring 
your trover, bring your trover. I'll follow the law for you, 
Oli. And I my revenge. [ Exit Olivia, 
Man, to Ver. ] But tis, my friend, in your conſideration 
molt, that I would have return'd part of your wife's por- 
tion ; for *twere hard ro take all from thee, ſince thou haft 
paid ſo dear for't, in being ſuch a raſcal: yet thy wife is 
a fortune without a portion; and thou art a man of that 
extraordinary merit in villainy, the world and fortune 
can never deſert thee, though I do; therefore be not me- 
lancholy. Fare you well, Sir. [Exit Vernith dogged!.] 
Now, Madam, I beg your pardon, Cturuing to Fidelia. ] for 
leſſening the preſent I made you; but my heart can never 
be leſſen'd: This, I confeſs, was too ſmall for you be- 
fore for you deſerve the Indian world; and I would now _ 
go thither, ont of covetouſneſs for your ſake only. | 
Fid, Your heart, Sir, is a preſent of that value, I can 


j 
bl humble ſervant. | 
1 No. And this locket is mine; my earneſt for love, which 
5. Me never paid: therefore my own again, | 
bo - 
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never make any return to't : [Pulling Manly from the com- 
pany.) But I can give you back fuch a preſent as this, 
which I got by the lols of a father, a gentle.nan in the 
north, of no mean extraction, whole only child I was, 
therefore left me in the prelent poſſeſſion of two thouſand 

ounds a-year; which J left, with multitudes of preten- 
ders, to follow you, Sir; having in ſeveral public places 
ſeen you, and oblerv'd your actions thoroughly, with ad- 
miration, when you were too much in love to take notice 
of mine, which yet was but too viſible. The name of 
my family is Grey, my other Fidelia: The reſt of my —y 
you ſhall knw when I have fewer auditors... 

Man. Nay now, Madam, you have taken from me all 
power of making you any conipliment on my part; for 
J was going to tell you, that for your fake only, I would 
quit the unknown pleaſure of a retirement; and rather 
ſtay in this ill world of ours ſtill, though odious to me, 
than give you more frights again at ſea, and make again 
too great a venture there, in you alone. But if l ſhould 
tell you now all this, and that your virtue (ſince greater 
than I thought any was in the world) had now recon- 
ciPd me to't, my friend here wou'd ſay, 'tis your eſtate 
that has made me friends with the world. 

Free. I muſt confeſs I ſhou'd ; for I think moſt of our 
quarrels to the world, are jult ſuch as we have to a hand- 
ſome woman; enly becaule we caunot enjoy her as we 
would do. 

Man. Nav, if thou art a plain-dealer too, give me thy 
-hand ; for now I'll fay, I am thy friend indeed: And for 
your two ſakes, though I have been {o lately deceiy'd i in 
Friends of both fexes, | 


I will believe there are now in the world 
Good-natur'd friends, who are not proſtitutes, 
And handſome women worthy to be friends: 
Yet, for my fake, let no one e'er confide 
in tears or oaths, in love, or friend untry c. 
| Loney omnen. 
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For with young judges, ſuch as moſt of you, 


And, truth on't is, if you did not ſit here, * , 


r 


Spoken by the Widow Back acne. 


TO you the fuages learned in ſtage- laus, 
Our foet now, by me, ſubmits his cauſe ; 


*%, 
«a 


The men by women beſt their bufneſs do : \S\ 


— 


To keep for us a term throughout the year, 
We cou'd not live by'r tongues : Nay, but for you, 
Our chamber-praflive woru'd be lit!le tog. 


And tis not ouly the ſtage- practicer 


Who, by your meeting, gets her living here ; 

For, as in a hall of Weſtminſter, 

Sleck fempflreſs vents, amidſt the courts, her ware; 
So while we baul, and you in judgment ſit, 

The viſcr-maſk ſeils liners too i' th pit. 

O, mary of yeur friends, beſide us here, 

Do live by putting off their ſev ral ware. 

Here's daily done the great affairs & th' nation ; 
Let live and ns then nt'er have long vacation. 

But hold, like other pleaders I have dene 


Not my poor clieat”s bufinoſs, but my own. 


Spare me a word then, now, for him, Fir ſt know, 
"Squires of the long rote, he does humbly ſhew, 


He has a juſt right in abuſing you, 


Becauſe he is a Brother- Templar es: 

For at the bar you rally one another ; 

Nay, fool and knave is ſwallow'd from a brother : . 
If not the Poet here, the Templar ſpare, 

And maul kim when you catch him at the bar. 

For you, our common madiſb cenſurers, _ 


Nur favour, nt your judgment lis he fears. 


Of all love begs you then to rail, find fault; 
For plays, lite women, by the world are thiugh 


(hen you ſpeak kindly of em) very naught, 


END OF THE PLAIN DEALER. 


